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Handling High-Class Freight. 





BOSTON, Mass., Sept. 10, 1894. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I have experienced a considerable amount of disap- 
pointment from studying in recent numbers of the gwif- 
ment Guide two articles signed ‘‘Transportation’’ upon 
‘The Handling and Movement of High-Class or Time 
Freight.’? A careful perusal of these articles would 
seem to lead to the conclusion that they do not so much 
treat of the handling of high-class freight as of the 
watching of high-class freight, and where I had looked 
for an account at first-hand of the arrangements under 
which our large railroads assured a prompt and economi- 
cal movement of their most important freight, I find only 
an attempt to locate the responsibility of error when such 
freight goes wrong. 

One article is devoted to what is called the ‘‘Individual 
System,’’? and the other article. to the ‘‘Manifest for 
Handling Freight.’’ The sum and substance of both 
these ‘‘systems’’ is that telegraphic reports shall be sent 
to the general office of all high-class freight in transit. 
Reports are to be made of such freight when it leaves the 
point of origin and arrives at destination, and also when- 
ever it is transferred from one train to another or when- 
ever its train changes engines. Under the Individual 
System a separate report is made of each car containing 
high-class freight. Under the Manifest System a ‘‘mani- 
fest’? is issued, which may cover a number of cars from 
one point of shipment to one destination. These mani- 
fests are numbered and the telegraphic report refers to 
the manifest number instead of to the car number. On 
the receipt of these reports at the general office they are 
either entered upon large sheets or their results are 
charted on large boatds which are divided into sections 
to show each division of the road, and in some cases the 
principal station. With the boards boxes are provided to 
represent trains aud pegs to represent cars. In the 
opinion of ‘‘Transportation’’ such an arrangement of 
boards, boxes and pegs appears to be advisable in the 
individual system, but not inthe manifest system. In- 
deed, he apparently considers it worth while to pay ‘ 
few hundred royalty’’ for this paraphernalia if the indi- 
vidual system be adopted. On the other hand, he states 
that under the manifest system, after ten years’ experience 
with both methods, a board is not as good as a sheet, for 
the reason that the record is not permanent. 

This has been the result of most attempts to dispatch 
trains with the use of boards, with miniature trains, pegs, 
etc. In practice a train despatcher can read his ‘‘regis- 
ter’’—that is, his sheets—as readily as he can read a 
board on which he can run miniature trains, and he 
needs his register for a permanent reco1d. 

After toiling through the cumbrous details in the 
description of these two systems, which cover the assign- 
ment of numbers to manifests, the printing of manifests 
with red and green bars, and the use of pink paper, as 
well as boards, boxes, pegs, wafers and stickers, I am 
still unable to find a full desctipion of the use to which 
these arrangements are to be put. ‘‘Transportation’’ 
speaks in detail only of keeping the traffic department 
advised as to the high-class freight on the line, merely 
touching upon the prevention of delays and the assisting 
of freight already delayed. ‘‘Without the telegraphic 
report,’? he says, ‘‘this cannot be done.’’ I do not 
exactly see the necessityof such a close watch as this on 
railroads{jwhere high-class freight is moved on designated 
trains, and where the responsibility for the regular move- 
ment of such trains is brought home to the division 
superintendent and the train despatchers. 

Certainly, if they are held responsible for the move- 


ment of high-class freight trains exactly as they are held 











responsible for the movement of passenger trains, there 
can be no great advantage in calling them to account for 
information based upon a telegraphic report to the 
general office instead of acting on information based on 
the usual reports always made to the car accountant. 
Assuming this line of argument to be correct, it would 
seem that the high-class freight on a number of American 
railroads is run in rather a hit or miss way, if it is true, 
as we gather from these articles, that these individual 
and manifest systems are worth a ‘‘few hundred royalty’’ 
to anybody but the inventors. Of course, if there is any 
danger on a railroad of fast freight being despatched on 
a slow freight train, it might better matters if a tele- 
graphic report were made to headquarters; but would 
it not be more satisfactory to arrange to put the fast 
freight invariably upon the proper trains? Then it would 
seem that no telegraphic report would be necessary. 
H. W. S. 


The Catechism of the Standard Code. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I concur generally with the opinion expressed in your 
editorial of Aug. 31, that the Catechism on the Standard 
Code of Train Rules which has just been issued by the 
American Society of Railroad Suprintendents is the best 
catechism on this subject that has ever been made. It 
would seem proper, therefore,that this high praise should 
fall upon the real authors of the work. 

In the latter part of 1888 the general officers of the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad, appreciating the 
importance of a uniform interpretation and understanding 
of the rules of the Standaid Code on all of its divisions, 
appointed a committee to formulate a standard examina- 
tion which was to consist of exhaustive questions upon 
all of the rules, and of answers thereto; these answers 
being intended to show the exact interpretation of each 
rule so as to obviate all possibility of different construc- 
tions by the officers of the different divisions. Of this 
committee Mr. Edgar Van Etten, now General Superin- 
tendent of the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, then Superintendent of the Buffalo division of the 
Erie, was chairman. Mr. W. H. Starr, now Geneial 
Manager of the North Hudson Co. Elevated Railroad,then 
Superintendent of the Delaware division of the Erie and 
Mr. J. F. Maguire, Superintendent of the Susquehanna 
Division of the Erie, were members. Their work was 
completed early in 1889, and was published and put into 
effect throughout the entire Erie system during that year. 

A comparison of the Catechism issued by the American 
Society of Railroad Superintendents with the questions 
of the Standard Erie Examination thus formulated and 
adopted, shows that very nearly the whole of the former 
is an exact reproduction of the latter. A few questions 
have been added in the Catechism, the phraseology of a 
very few others slightly changed, and some of the Erie 
questions have been omitted. The additions and amend- 
ments may perhaps involve slight improvement. Some 
of the questions which have been omitted were designed 
to meet conditions peculiar to the Erie, and therefore 
have no proper place in a catechism compiled for general 
use. Some other questions, however, of the Erie Exam- 
ination which have been omitted from the publication of 
the American Society seem to the writer to be highly es- 
sential to a complete and thorough treatment of the sub- 
ject. For example, most of the Erie questions relative to 
the observance uf the rules upon double track have been 
omitted. It would certainly seem that any system of ex- 
amination designed for general use upon the railroads 
throughout the country should treat fully of double track 
as well as of single track practice. Again, the Erie ex- 
amination is designed to indicate all the details of pro- 
cedure under Rule 105, covering the duties of the 
over-due train as well as of the train that precedes it 
within its time. The Catechism omits all reference to 
the duties of the delayed train, without a thorough un- 
derstanding of which there can be no assurance of safety. 
Other examples similar to these might be presented. 

On the whole, the writer believes the original work is 
the more complete and better of the two. 

Of course, no reflection is intended upon the committee 
of the American Society of Railroad Superintendents. It 
was manifestly proper that, in their gratuitous efforts for 
the benefit of railroads at large, they should avail them- 
selves of all of the best work that had been done by 
others in this direction as the basis of their own perform- 
ance. ‘The flattering opinion expressed by you is an 
indication that they have made a wise selection. 

ERIE. 





Live Loads—Waddell’s Compromise Standards. 





KANSAS Clty, Mo., Sept. 1, 1894. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Nearly a year ago I sent out to each chief engineer of 
a railroad, whose address I could obtain, a final circu- 
lar and ballot on this question, following same with oc- 
casional postal cards as reminders. A great many of the 
circulars were returned for want of correct addresses, and 
many engineers wrote saying that they had left their 
roads. It is surprising to see how many railroad chief 
engineers have been discharged on account of the hard 
times—I would estimate the number at fully 50 per cent. 
Of course, there must have been some who did not de- 
sire to reply to my circulars; but on the whole I think 
I have obtained a pretty fair ballot. The following is 
the result of the ballot: 





Agreeing to use both the compromise standard system 
and the equivalent uniform load method ............ 110 
In favor of same, but not desiring to pledge them- 


WOIEONs cas adnaaictnt Ganedscconidsdundenndavvudsgnasanaes 22 
Divided vote: 
Wawes (BOC. SB ong csc ccese cacdsevevecuraccuses 3 
eee ND Se, ET Bi Dincae aa nedunesauencaeasurdaned 4 
Opposed to both the C. S. S. and the E, U. L. M...... 12 
Pleading not qualified, no time, illmess, etc............ 13 
WGUMOIE CON WONG ic dessdsvandacuss eyeveasecddcauaeuduess 4 
MME dé dGaadaud aedacdcccakadaoiead coeds cuadeeent sted 168 


A fair way to summarize this would be to call the total 
in favor 110 + 22+ 4= 136, those opposed 12-+4= 16, and 
those pleading not qualified, etc., 13 +3= 16, making the 
percentages in round numbers as follows: 


Agreeing to use bothsystems,................80 per cent. 
Not agreeing to use same............00eseecee 10 
Not qualified to vote, etc ........cccceccececcs 10 si 


This is a very fair showing in favor of the adoption of 
the ‘‘compromuse standard system of live loads’’ and the 
‘equivalent uniform load method,’’ and it is to be hoped 
that both will be used extensively by the profession, not 
only because of the systematizing effect thereof, but also 
because of the great saving of labor involved. 

Before taking up systematically the third and fourth 
steps, mentioned in the circular, viz., the making of a 
series of experiments on impact of trains and another on 
strength, etc., of full size members of steel bridges, I 
shall wait until I see the effect of my past efforts on the 
live load question and can judge the desire whether the 
profession as a whole approves of my pushing the in- 
vestigations. 

The before mentioned pamphlet on ‘‘The Compromise 
Standard System of Live Loads for Railway Bridges, and 
the Equivalents for Same,’’ is published for sale, and 
should any chief engineer or bridge engineer of any sail- 
road desire a complimentary copy, I shall be pleased to 
send him one. To A. L. WADDELL. 


Track and Diiidiahalieiens 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


I have read with much interest the recent correspond- 
ence about the destruction of tracks by the effect of 
locomotive countet-balances, and I have taken occasion 
to go back over your files and read what has been siid 
editorially and otherwise about the matter, and I confess 
I do not understand why it is that the civil engineers in 
charge of our permanent way have not before this insisted 
that the mechanical departments should do their duty and 
put more brains in their locomotive designs, and why the 
locomotive builders have not taken the matter more 
seriously and tried to reduce the evil. Tocomotive 
builders are continually asking us to take their standard 
locomotive, claiming that their experience enables them 
to design a better locomotive than we can ourselves, and 
yet I catinot find a single builder who has taken up this 
important question of counter-balancing in a serious 
way, or who has changed the standard designs of his 
engine so that it can be said that the counter-balance has 
been reduced to anything like the lowest point. I be- 
lieve I am right in saying that not a single locomotive 
builder in this country is using anything but heavy cast 
iron pistons in regular construction, while I am told that 
in Europe cast iron pistons are not used, but instead a 
very light piston of wrought or cast steel. 

Even from the limited examination made, of the exhibit 
in the Transportation Department of the World’s Fair, I 
can remember the wide difference in the designs of the 
main rods and crossheads, which are the parts, I believe, 
that have to be balanced. All of the foreign designs and 
some of our own were light and the rods were grooved or 
fluted, apparently to reduce the weight, but the great 
majority of American engines had clumsy, and I may say 
ugly looking crossheads and ponderous rods that looked as 
if they were made by some one who had no confidence in 
his ability to make close mathematical calculations. 

It is no compliment to our civil engineers, master 
mechanics and locomotive builders that we are running 
to-day locomotives that cause such destruction to the 
track as is shown by the illustrations in the Aai/road 
Gazette, Aug. 24, page 573, and I hope the discussion of 
this matter will not be stopped until the locomotive 
builders are drawn into it. I am sure I am not the only 
one of your readers who is curious to know how the 
builders look at this matter; whether they consider that 
the fault is with the operating department, in calling for 
too fast timé, or that they themselves are delinquent and 
have sought the almighty dollar more than the best good 
of their customers. In all this it must not be forgotten 
that many railroad companies come to builders in a help- 
less sort of way and are compelled to rely on them for 
the best designs and workmanship they can afford to 
purchase. GENERAL MANAGER. 


Cuban Railroads. 





Cuba, while possessing an area of more than 41,000 sq. 
miles of what is, without doubt, the richest agricultural 
territory in the Western hemisphere, probably has the 
most inadequate transportation facilities of any country 
in the world of similar commercial importance. 

None of the numerous rivers are navigable, and the 
wagon roads, if they may be dignified by the name of 
1oads, are almost impassable at all seasons of the year for 
loaded vehicles. These conditions have resulted in a 
very slow and meagre development of the natural re- 
sources of the island, the district lying between Havana 


! and Cienfuegos being the only part of the interior that 
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can be considered at all advanced. The development 
and wealth of this district is due largely to the railroads, 
which have gradually been extended from village to vil- 
lage, until at this time the provinces of Havana, Matan- 
zasand Santa Clara may be said to be fairly well pro- 
vided with rail transportation. 

The growth of railroads in this district began about 65 
years ago with a short line out of Matanzas, a port on the 
north coast about 50 mules east of Havana. During the 
30 years following the construction of this piece of road 
most of the railroads now in operation were built, but 
since the breaking out of the insurrection in Cuba, 30 
yeais ago, little or nothing has been done in the way of 
constructing new lines, although some few important ex- 
tensions have been made. The total railroad mileage of 
Cuba to-day may be roughly stated as being not far from 
1,080 miles, of which about 60 miles are narrow gage 
(3 ft. or under'!, the remainder being standard gage 
(4 ft. 8% in.). This statement covers the lines built for 
general business only, though there are in addition many 
miles of railroad operated on the various sugar estates for 
the transportation of cane from the fields to the mills. 
These lines are all narrow gage and cut no figure in the 
railroad development of the country. 

The most important system of roads in Cuba is found 
in the consolidated lines operated by the *'United Rail- 
way Co., Havana.’’ This is the only attempt at operating 
a number of short roads as one system ever made on the 
island. This company, in addition to operating 260 miles 
of railroad, does a large banking and warehouse business 
in and near Havana. This property is controlled by En- 
glish capital. The western terminus of the railroad is at 
Rigla, a small town.on the east shore of the Havana Bay, 
opposite the city of Havana. The main line extends east 
from that point a distance of 90 miles to Bamba, where 
connection is made with the Matanzas and the Cienfuegos 
and Ville Clara Railways, for Cienfuegos, the most im 
portant port on the south coast. The Matanzas Railway 
and the Western Railway are the two roads next in order 
of importance, operating about 125 and 100 mil-s respec- 
tively. The latter has recently been extended about 20 
miles and is the only line passing through the celebrated 
‘*vuetta abajo’’ district, where the growing of a fine 
grade of tobacco forms the principal industry. It is said 
that this road has beew taken in hand by an English com- 
pany. 

There are but two points on the island where any di- 
rect rail connection exists between the north and south 
coast, the most important of these being the line between 
Havana on the north aud Batabano on the south, where a 
30-mile branch of the United Railway Co.’s road furnishes 
the south coast steamers with a connection to Havana and 
ports in the United States. The other is hetween Cien- 
fuegos on the south and Sagua la Grande on the north via 
the Cienfuegos & Ville Clara and the Sagua la Grande 
Railways. During the Cuban insurrection a railroad was 
begun by the Spanish Government projected to cross the 
island about midway between its eastern and western ex- 
tremities, but it was never completed and has since been 
entirely abandoned. 

The central and eastern portions of the island are par- 
ticularly deficient in the matter of 1ailroads, having not 
more than 150 miles of lines to an area of 30,000 square 
The most important of these roads 
is the 60 miles of the Puerta Principe & Nuevitas Railroad, 
which connects the largest and most important inland 
city of Cuba with the north coast at Neuvitas. This road 
is one of the oldest on the island, having been in opera- 
tion since 1837. A road which seems destined to cuta 
considerable figure in the future railroad development of 
Cuba is the Sabinilla & Murato Railroad, which runs 
noith from the port of Santiago de Cuba to Enramadas. 
This property has recently been purchased by an American 
company, who are extending it to some rich deposits of 
manganese in the interior, which they also own. The 
road is being thoroughly overhauled, and new iron 
bridges, track material, rolling stock and machinery are 
being put in, and it is said that further extensions of the 
line will soon be made. This is the only raiiroad in Cuba 
controlled by American capital except the 30 miles of nar- 
row gage line belonging to the Juragua Iron Co., which 
is used only for the transportation of iron ore from their 
mines to the port of Santiago de Cuba. The Guanta- 
namo Railway connects the most easterly port on the 
south coast with the interior, by a line about 30 miles in 
length, furnishing an outlet for a rich sugar producing 
district. This road will no doubt furnish the eastern ter- 
minus of the connected system of roads through the 
centre of the island which will doubtless some day 
exist. 

There are a number of roads projected from various 
parts of the island, but it is not probable that any will be 
constructed in the neat future. The most important, by 
far, of these proposed lines, is the one known as the Cen- 
tral Railway of Cuba, for which complete surveys and 
estimates have been made, the most recent by a French 
Nothing has been done with it for a number 
of years, however. The line is projected to run from 
Cienfuegos via Santa Clara, Puerta Principe, Victoria de 
las Tunas to Santiago de Cuba and Guantanamo, and if 
ever constructed will be the largest and most profitable 
railroad in Cuba, passing, as it will, through the central 
portion of the island and connecting all of the important 
cities. It will open up a virgin country, rich in agri- 
cultural and mineral resources, which is now almost as 
wild and unfrequented as when Columbus landed. It is 
known to be heavily timbered with mahogany and other 


miles, more or less. 


company. 








valuable hard woods, and samples of very good coal, the 
only coal so far discovered on the island, have been 
brought out by the natives. 

The principal freight item on all Cuban railroads is 
sugar, 1,050,000 gross tons of which are annually manufac- 
tured and shipped. coffee, rum, tobacco, hardwoods and 
sugar cane make up the other important items of outgoing 
freight; while return caigoes of lumber, gene1al mer- 
chandise and machinery are always to be had. The pas- 
senger business is a very important and profitable feature 
of Cuban railroad opetation, for probably a greater pro- 
portion of the people there travel for amusement than in 
any other country. The large negro population is con- 
stantly moving from place to place, usually taking only 
short rides but taking them frequently. The fares are 
high, amounting usually to about 10 cents a mile, first, 
class; 6 cents second-class, and 4 cents third-class, in- 
cluding, as a rule, but 60 lbs. of baggage. The freight 
rates are on much the same scale, 15 to 20 cents per ton a 
mile being about the usual charge on all classes of 
freight. 

Most of the roads are profitable, paying from 15 to 20 
per cent. dividends. 

Generally speaking, all roads in Cuba are well built 
and have wide rights of way and large terminal grounds. 
The track material, until recently, came from England, but 
since the reciprocity treaty with the United States went 
into effect however, the latter country has furnished it 
all. The ties are of native hard woods and cost about $1 
each delivered. While these woods are very durable the 
great cost of putting ties made from them in the track 
offers a very substantial argument against their use where 
the Georgia yellow pine tie can be obtained. These pine 
ties are used extensively on the roads at the eastern end 
of the island and give very good results, having a life of 
from four to six years under ordinary conditions. 

The motive power is, with but few exceptions, of a 
pattern now obsolete in the United States. Some roads, 
however, particularly those running out of Havana, have 
recently added modern American locomotives to their 
equipment. It is unfortunate, in this connection, that 
good engineers and firemen cannot be had in Cuba. The 
firemen are particularly bad, consequently the most com- 
plete modern equipment is ruined very quickly in the 
oidinary service of any Cuban road. The rolling stock, 
particularly the passenger equipment, is the poorest pos- 
sible. The trucks are usually of an antiquated design 
and have from one to four flat wheels each. Ne effort 
whatever is made to keep the interior of the cars clean 
a nd the windows are seldom provided with glass, though 
the dust in the dry season and the rain in the summer 
would seem to require some such an arrangement. 

While the roads are usually well built and good ma- 
terial employed, they are rarely kept up to the standard 
of excellence by the operating department that had been 
attained by those in charge of the construction. Cuts are 
usually drained through the center of the track and no at- 
tempt is made to keep ties properly spaced, or rails to 
gage or line. 

No efforts seem to have been made to arrange any 
through train service, either passenger or freight, where 
connecting roads make such an arrangement possible. 
The trip from Havana to Cienfuegos, 150 miles, requires 
rather more than 10 hours and twochanges of cars. Con- 
nections are rarely made at junction points or any towns 
on branch lines. The train dispatcher is usually the 
agent at the principal station, aud, although a schedule is 
provided, little attention is paid to getting the trains over 
the road on time. The conductor usually regulates the 
number and length of the stops. The laws of Spain re- 
quire that all roads shall operate their trains under tele- 
graphic orders, a copy of which must be preserved by 
the operator. No copy is given to either the engineer or 
conductor, in fact the order is rarely written at all, but 
is taken on tape with the old-fashioned Morse instrument, 
this record being considered as within the meaning of the 
law. The agent or trainmaster keeps no train sheet 
showing the movement or position of the trains on the 
road. Car mileage reports and train reports are alike 
unknown. 

The average schedule rate of passenger trains is 12 
miles an hour, though a speed of 16 miles an hour is 
sometimes attaineé. The Government exercises absolute 
control over schedules and tariffs, which, when once ap- 
proved by the proper official, cannot be altered without 
official Government sanction. All mail matter is re- 
quired to be transported free- as is also the agent accom- 
panying the pouches. No mail cars being provided, it 
usually goes as freight or baggage in a mixed train. 
Express matter is handled entirely by individuals, no ex- 
press companies operating over Cuban lines. A tax of 
10 per cent. on passenger and 3 per cent. on freight busi- 
ness is levied by the Government and is collected by the 
railroad company from the passenger or shipper. 

Some of the Spanish laws governing railroads are very 
good. One relating to fences requires the railroad com- 
pany to fence its line and the owner of abutting property 
to maintain it. When fences are not kept up the com- 
pany is not held for any damage resulting. In case of 
accident resulting in serious personal injury or death, all 
business of the road must be suspended until the civil 
authorities have made a thorough examination. The 
locomotive or train inflicting the injury cannot be moved 
from the place of the accident until permission is had 
from the Judge of Instruction or Chief of Police. 

The native Cuban would make a fair trainman, agent 
or engine runner if properly trained and kept well in 
hand, but as a rule the discipline is lax and the service 


poor. 





The possibilities of railroad development in Cuba are 
very great, the interior abounding in rich, fertile alleys, 
every acre of which produces, or would produce, if com- 
munication with the coast could be had, some valuable 
atticle of commerce. It is estimated that over 20,000,000 
acres of land are still untouched. Of these at least 19,000, - 
000 could be brought to a high state of cultivation. It is 
not probable, however, that much railroad development 
will take place so long as the present unsettled political 
conditions prevail, though the people generally look fa— 
vorably on any prospect of an addition to their present 
means of land transportation, and would offer any aid in 
their power. A rich field for enterprise of this character 
will surely some day be opened in this quarter. 





A Tire Turning Chuck—Adjusting Side Rods. 





BY JAMES F. HOBART. 


An efficient ‘‘home-made’’ chuck for holding tires dur- 
ing the operation of turning, is illustrated by Fig. 1. 
This device may be built up on an ordinary face-plate, or 
a special casting may be used for the purpose, as shown 
at wz, in the sectional elevation, also in the plan, similar 
parts being lettered alike in both projections. 

The six jaws, aaa, etc., are let into the face-plate 
about one-half inch. They are further held after the 
final adjustment has been made, by the six bolts—one in 
each jaw—shown in the engraving. A ring, ¢, is made 
with one edge bevelled to an angle of 45 degrees, and 
the edge of the ring engages the inner ends of the six 
jaws, which ends are also finished to 45 degrees. By 











Fig. 1.—Chuck for turning tires. 


tightening the nuts on bolts, c, c, etc., the ring, ¢, is 
forced down, carrying the jaws outwardly, and causing 
the jaws to bite against the inner face of the tire with 
great power. This chuck belongs to the ‘‘universal’’ 
type, but the scope of adjustment is very limited—only 
about two inches at the most. By so adjusting the bolts, 
¢, ¢, that the ring, ¢, shows an even distance from the 
outer surface of its inner bearing (see section) the jaws 
must be all forced out an equal distance beyond the face- 
plate, thus bringing the tire truly concentric with its 
axis of rotation. This chuck is mounted upon an ordinary 
axle, and may therefore be slipped right into the ordi-— 
nary wheel-lathe, without the trouble of changing that 





jis” 


Fig. 2.—Position of rod brasses on straight track. 


leat “s2" 





Fig. 3.—Position of rod brasses on rough track with main wheel 
raised. 


machine in any of its adjustments. The chuck is driven 
in the same manner that a wheel is connected up. 

This device is much used in the Scranton shops of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, where,I believe, it was 
originated, and where it is well liked. Adjustable side 
rods and brasses are largely used on this road, and Mas- 
ter Mechanic Brown has formulated a set of *'Instructions 
for Rod-Men,’’which,if followed to the letter, must have 
the effect of keeping all rods of the right length and all 
brasses ‘‘brass to brass,’’? with just about the right 
amount ct lost motion between pins and brasses. 

The method followed is intended to prevent that 
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' essary to take up lost motion. 
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abominable ‘‘tinkering’’ of rods and brasses to which 
many engineers seem chronically addicted. A small hand 
milling machine is provided in the round house, and is 
kept for planing down brasses whenever it becomes nec- 


The ‘‘Instructions for Rod-Men’’ read as follows: 

‘*When rod brasses are shortened, put engine in proper 
position, see if keys are down solid, if not, drive them 
down. 

“If any pound is seen in main rods, take it out at 
once, but after the job is done the keys must hold 
brasses solid in straps, and be able to shake the end of 
the rod on crank pin or wrist pin. f : 

‘‘Side-rod brasses must not be reduced until 7 in. 
lost motion is seen between the crank pins and the 


brasses. 

‘‘Side-rod brasses on the main pins are to be reduced 
the same as a main-rod brass, but the two end brasses 
must be reduced so that 44 in. lost motion will be still 
left in them, as shown by Fig. 2. 

‘In keying up, the side-rods are to be made as /ong as 
possible. In other words, the 34 in. must be on owéside 


of front and back pins. ; i 
““Great care must be taken in reducing brasses to do 


the work so as to prevent the brasses from gaping away 
from the straps.’’ 

Fig. 2 shows what happens when the main wheel is 
taised to go overa high spot, or when it falls on to a hole 
in the track. In either case, the pin has j; in. play and 
is able to adjust itself to the varying conditions. At 
first sight it would seem that the drawings were made 
wrong, reversed, in fact, but a little careful study of the 
matter will show that they are correct. 

Experience has demonstrated that when the above in- 
structions are fully carried out, trouble with side or 
main-rods is rarely known, and that the adjustable brass 
fills the bill even bette: than the solid brass which is 
bored to size once for all, aud remains forever inadjust- 
able, except by reboring and babbitting. 


Webb & Thompson Train Staff on the C.M. & St. P. 





Readers of the Railroad Gazette will remember that an 
account appeared in these columns on May 4 last, page 
325, of the introduction of Webb & Thompson’s train staff 
apparatus on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. We 
have now been favored with a diagram of the road over 
which the staff system is operated, which will serve to 
explain some of the peculiarities of the case and help to 
fix in mind this first important application of an old 
English device in the United States. The piece of single 
track shown is three miles long, and the trains traversing 
it have to stop for the drawbridge and also for the grade 
crossing of the Chicago, Burliigton & Northern. On 
account of these and other local conditions the speed of 
trains over this piece of road is limited, so that the num- 
ber that can be run in a given time is likewise limited. 
Passenger trains must take 10 minutes and freight trains 
15 to pass over the section. 

The Johnson Railroad Signal Co., sellers of this appar- 
atus for the United States, have received the following 
letter from Mr. C. A. Goodnow, Superintendent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Marion, Ia.: 

_ The train staff instruments are giving us entire satisfac- 
tion and we have operated them from the moment they 
were putin service to the present without the slightest 
difficulty or hitch. For the past week or ten days traffic 
acioss the bridge has been very heavy, nearly 30 trains a 
day being handled. Traffic, owing to the congested con- 
dition of the yards both sides of the river was extremely 
irregular, and although the working of the staff instru- 
ment is such that in order to not delay passenger trains it 
is necessary to have the permissive staff and tablets at the 
right end of the block, no difficulty was experienced on that 
account and no trains were delayed by staff working. 





It is, we suppose, unnecessary to state that the Webb & 
Thompson apparatus consists of areceptacle for holding 
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The Train Staff on 


anumber of metallic staffs, which are given, one to 
each engine man, to authorize him to proceed over a 
specified length of track. There is a receptacle, or pillar 
as it is called, at each end of the block section, and these 
two are electrically connected so that two staffs can never 
be out at the same time. 





A Locomotive Tire Wear Indicator. 

In the issue of the Rat/road Gazette of June 22, 1894, 
there were given a number of diagrams showing the 
irregular wear of locomotive driving wheel tires as 
observed by Mr. W. H. Lewis, Master Mechanic of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Northern Railway. We now illus- 
trate the instrument with which the records shown were 
taken. It may perhaps be well to repeat that the instru- 
ment gives the actual depth and extent of flat spots in 
radial mmeasurments from the centre of the wheel, the 
variation and depth of the flat spots being shown to thei1 
full extent and in their exact location with reference to 
the centers of crank pins. 

In our illustrations, fig. 1 is a view ofthe instrument 
showing the disc on which the tire card is held by the 
spring clips DD. This disc receives its motion through 


the pinions I, and R from the large gear A which is driven. 





by the gearing on the face plate of the driving wheel 
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! lathe. ‘The disc is made to revolve in the same direction | various theories which have from time to time been sug- 


as the lathe when the instrument is changed from one tool 


post to the other, by means of the change gears I, and | already referred. 


R before mentioned. The gearing is so proportioned that 
the motion of the disc is the same as that of the lathe. 


| 


gested are explained in the article to which we have 


The Life of Natural Gas. 





Arecent number of the /7ez Age publishes the report of 
Mr. Jordan, State Gas Inspector of Indiana, which is 
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Tire Indicator used by Mr. W. H. Lewis. 


Fig. 2 is a plan view of the instruments. The point of 
the pencil C is first set at the center uf the disc and the 
point B of the bar brought to the inner diameter of the 
tire; the pencil bar is then drawn back and the instru- 
ment shifted so that the point of the bat will bear against 
the tread of the tire, where it is held by a spiral spring 
E. The driving is then turned through one revolution, 
the point of the pencil tracing upon the card the outline 
of the tire. Fig. 3shows the manner in which the instru- 
ment is mounted on the tool post of the lathe. 

Mr. Lewis has had this instrument in use for several 
years, taking diagrams from the tires of each locomotive 
at every turning, and recording the results observed with 
complete information regarding the conditions under 
which the locomotive had been run, and the brand of the 
tires used. The data coliected is probably the most com- 
plete and valuable of anything in existence upon the subject. 

From the six diagrams published in the Aat/road Gazette, 
each of which was a fair representative of others in the 
same class in Mr. Lewis’s 1ecords, it would appear that 
with locomotives running backward and forward, as in 
switchiag or suburban service, the wear is more regular 
and uniform than when the greater part of the running 
is in one direction only. On one locomotive in suburban 
service practically no unevenness in the wear could be 
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detected, while with a locomotive of the same class used 
in freight service the irregularities were very marked. 
A locomotive used in heavy fast passenger service on a 
hilly division showed a slight amount of wear on the 
tire of the left front driver just forward of a point in line 
with the crank-pin of the right hand driver or about 70° 
back of the left crank-pin. A locomotive of the same 
class used in local passenger service, showed at the same 
point a much greater wear, and at corresponding points 
on the other drivers, a somewhat less though easily 
perceptible irregularity. A four-wheeled switching 
locomotive showed a maximum wear on all drivers at a 
point, about 30° back of the position of the right hand 
crank pins, the wear extending, however, in each direc- 
tion for nearly the whole circumference of the drivers. 
On a ten-wheel freight locomotive the greatest irregular- 
ity appeared on the left main driver at a point directly 
across from the right hand crank pin, though a spot 
nearly as bad appeared about half way between this 
and the left hand crank pin. The wear on the other 
drivers of this locomotive is much less in amount and 
quite irregular in location and extent. As the cause of the 
flat spots and the reasons for the regularity in the depth 
and extent of their location under similar conditions, the 
data attainable seems to determine it conclusively. The 





pretty alarming reading, although really he says little or 
nothing that has not been known fo1 a good while to many 
people; but he says it in such a way that it will reach a 
large public and will perhaps do some good. He says 
that the history of the natural gas field shows that the 
supply is only of temporary duration. In the gteat fields 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio natural gas is already a thing 
of the past if the natural flow is to be relied upon for the 
supply. Especially in northwestern Ohio are the towns 
Jeft burdened wth debt and with no other rescources at 
their command. Prosperity, so far as it depended upon 
natural gas, is at an end. The situation is not yet so seri- 
ous in Pennsylvania and perhaps never will be so for the 
voom was not so rapid and intense and the inevitable end 
may perhaps have been foreseen in time. 

In Indiana over $300,000,000 has been invested in fac- 
tories as a result of the natural gas developed, and others 
are being built in the gas belt. Pipe lines have been run 
to Chicago and to many of the principal towns of the 
State, and now but little of the gas belt remains to be de- 
veloped. But the failure of pressure has already hegun; 
the average field pressure now stands as 240 lbs., compared 
with the original pressure of 320; but it is well known 
that there comes a time in the slow reduction of pressure 
when the water cannot be kept out; the wells are flooded 
and destroyed. The use of pumps for artificial pressure 
leads directly to this danger. 

Mr. Jordan estimates that the waste of gas during the 
first four years, after its discovery in Indiana, amounted 
to more than $20,000,000, and this estimate 1s based on 
the extremely low prices at which gas has been sold. 
During the winter of 1892 and 1893 the pressure was so 
low in many places that factories were shut off and had 
to return to coal and there was much suffeting during the 
season. 

As a means of providing against this waste and prolong- 
ing the life of the natural supply Mr. Jordan says that 
all gas should be sold by meter and that this should be 
made a legal provision; that it should not be used for in- 
dustries that can use coarse and less valuable fuel, as for 
instance, brick and tile burning, rolling mills and melt- 
ing furnaces of glass factories. And he says further 
that the best purpose of natural gas is for domestic 
use and for this it should be preserved. If the gas 
is metered the consumer will turn his attention to 
economical methods and especially to improved mixers 
and burners. 

An experiment is guing on in various places in north- 
western Ohio in the way of forcing air down the wells 
into the rocks, with the expectation that it will become 
charged with carbon and thus create a new supply. Con- 
cerning the likelihood of success in this experiment, Mr. 
Jordan expresses no opinion. 

Another great source of waste has been, and still is, 
leakage in transportation; and to guard against this all 
gas pipes should be tested by hydrostatic pressure to at 
least 300 lbs. to the inch. Cast iron pipe should not be 
used for high pressure mains. The fittings should be 
made of malleable iron or steel. Many companies are 
now having their fittings made ‘‘special,’ and heavier 
than those generally found in the market. 

Altogether Mr. Jordan’s report is a grave and even 
alarming document, but we do not believe that it is in 
the least exaggerated. 
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The New York and New Jersey Bridges. 





We are now able to show sketches of two typical bridges 
proposed for the New York and New Jeisey Bridge Co. 


across the Hudson River. The suspension bridge of 


3,100 ft. clear span was described at considerable length 
in the report of the Board which we published last week. 

The sketches of the cantilever bridge were prepared by 
the Union Bridge Co. for the New York & New Jersey 
Bridge Co. and submitted to the Board. In de- 
designing this bridge it was necessary first to get at some 
estimate of the possible revenue, and having arrived at 
$3,500,000 as the gross annual income, and deducted $1,- 
250,000 for maintenance and taxes there remains available 
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9 for interest payment $2,250,000, which at 5 per cent. 
ra) represents a total of $45,000,000. About half of this 
= would be required for terminals and right-of-way, and 
we therefore the bridge must be built for $22,500,000 or less. 
r This is what the Union Bridge Co. proposes to do. 
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a S| Qa va Me & P : 
s NS Zz Dees The bridge would have 150 ft. clear height and six 
| % a g tracks. The main towers would rest on four cylinders each, 


arranged as a square, 200 ft. between centers, finishing 
with granite masonry at 25 ft. above high water. The 
anchorage piers would also be on cylinders, the masonry 
to finish at the under side of the bottom cord of the 
trusses. 

At the position where it is proposed to fix the river 
pier, namely, about 900 ft. east of the pier-head line, 
rock (or boulders) is found more than 250 ft. below high 
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water, and sand at 165 ft. It is proposed to found the 
river pier in the sand 200 ft. below low water. The pres- 
sure on the grauite capping is taken a: 8.84 tons per 
square foot, and the abnormal pressure on the base, that 
is at 200 ft. depth, is taken at 7.16 tons per square foot. 
The nearest precedent for a deep foundation of this 
character is the pier foundation of the Hawkesbury 
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| bridge, with an abnormal pressure of 5.7 tons in 8 ft. of 
om & sand and 162 ft. below high water. Itis believed that 
Se 3 with the increased depth the resistance will be enough 
w* a greater to sustain the increased pressure assumed; but it 
* is proposed to sink a trial cylinder 20 ft. in diameter, 
in the centre of the square, to get data as to skin friction 

and resistance to settlement. The skin friction has not 

% been considered in calculating the supporting value of 


the foundations, and this will be wholly on the side of 
safety. The cylinders will be filled with cement concrete, 
the outer skin of the cylinder carried above high water 
temporarily to facilitate construction. There will be no 
metal work exposed to corrosion. 

The estimated cost of the river pier and of the New 
York pier is as below. The estimated cost of one cylinder 
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of the river pier on a basis of 60 ft. diameter on top and 
100 ft. on bottom, with inclined sides, is: 





Excavation. 1,178,100 cub. ft., at 27c............. $324,000 
Concrete, 38.733 cub. yds, at 6c.. 232,400 
Steel, 3,000,000 Ibs. at 3c........ ae ‘ 90,000 
Masonry, 8,600 cub. yds, at $15...............2006- 129,000 








"Dotal foe Cae CYUMME oa icin soaccsdes. ccmegcavews $775,400 
Total for fous cynertins bcs c cc cndeccecsccenss $3,101,600 
POE WOE CODE doc deccacnatejgensduduseuedcueceecuas 310,000 
SPO OG detec ccc ncccadacecscwecadsdcatudacdacdeace 89,000 
"EOtal coat OF HIVET PIER. densi ccctanscssacaidsas $3,500,000 


The estimate of the Board is $2,427,500 for each cylin- 
der, making the cost of four cylinders $9,710,000. The 
greater estimate of the Board follows from the fact that 
they propose to carry the pier down to a depth of 260 ft. 

The weight of the metal in the superstructure is taken 
at 230,000,000 lbs. ,and this is accepted by the Board for the 
items covered, but the Board adds 10,000,000 lbs. for an 
increased length of shore span due toa change of loca- 
tion. In both estimates the price of this metal is taken at 
4% cents. The estimated cost, then, by the Union Bridge 
Co. is: 









SU CBRN CE ils oi sio sion cscs wes deusensasuataacuse $10,350,000 
River pier....... ne 3,500,000 
New York pier 2,300,000 
New Jersey anchorage.... 400,000 
WOW TOGE SRCNOCRG ia ic ccscceccctsccsccesecseue 100,000 
Tracks, 24,000 lineal feet at $2.50................ 60,000 
RUN OOE ca can dadidecgiddeddddastudencekeradecqenaes 2,000,000 
COMMON, oad dx ccceticccenacdiussesnsnnadece 1,890,000 

Ni saccapeeddycbknddaadinesedvupsuiunkanade $20,000,000 
OR WRONG CA do vcascccveccnccvenscdedcadaiuse 2,000,000 

MOIR dcccivsccsedseccdccdecesdeeuesens $22,000,000 


The Board estimated the cost of this bridge at $25, 443, 000, 
including nothing for interest and contingencies. The 
distribution of metal in the principal parts of the bridge 
is given in the following table: 


SORE BIO oo <0 aig ca Sa escdenewdscacecans 14,500,000 Ibs. 
TW camtilewer AIUEG. 6.05 co keccecewcccccs 62,000,000‘ 
WO ANENOTARZS ATING. 6.6 cc cc ciccctccccctes 95,500,000 * 
ME WEG MEU ec lcgccsccsususiecasadedasucaauas 58,000,000 * 
WM incense thecadecdeticukavessiucedsaces ae 


The position of the river pier at 2,000 ft. in the clear 
from the New York side, would be wholly within the 
space set apart as anchorage grounds on the New Jersey 
side, and it is argued that such a pier, provided with 
suitable warning signals, would be a positive advantage 
to navigation in time of fog. It gives 2,000 ft. clear 
channel, while the main ship channel to New York har- 
bor is but 1,000 ft. wide and the piers of the Poughkeep- 
sie bridge, 75 miles higher up the river, are but 500 ft. 
apart in the clear and have not proved 4 serious obstruc- 
tion to navigation. The plan which is submitted is for a 
bridge that can be built within a cost such that there is 
a fait prospect of raising the money to build it, while at 
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Sectional Elevation of Suspension Bridge. 


any greatly increased cost it is not likely that the money 
could be raised. 

Finally, the engineers submitting this plan for a canti- 
lever bridge, are not prepared to admit that a bridge of 
3,300 ft. span, cente: to center,of towers,can be built as a 
safe structure. Preliminary estimates of the strains give 
proportions so enormous as to raise grave doubts of the 
possibility of designing such a structure with sufficient 
rigidity to hold up its own weight, to pass the traffic and 
to 1esist wind pressure, 
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The Roadmasters’ Association. 





The Roadmaste1s’ Association of America began its 
twelfth annual convention in New York City last Tues- 
day. ‘The first meeting was held at Tammany Hall, 
where the convention listened to addresses by Col. 
H. S. Haines, Vice-President. of the Plant System, and 
Mr. Reid, the president of the association. 

Colonel Haines paid a fine tribute to the Roadmasters 
as a body, dwelling upon their great responsibilities and 
their pluck in meeting them. 

Mr. Robert Black. of the Manhattan Elevated, chair- 
man ofthe committee on arrangements, stated that 
among the trips for the interest of the members and their 
guests there was to be one on Thursday afternoon over 
the entire system of the Manhattan Elevated, and one on 
Saturday over the Lehigh Valley to Mauch Chunk. 

In the afternoon the regular business meetings were be- 
gun at the Broadway Central Hotel, where the head- 
quarters were established and the exhibit were installed. 

The first business of the afternoon session was the 
election of new members, after which a report was re- 
ceived from the special committee appointed last year to 





It was incorporated in 
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forms, and gives the following as comprising a proper 
record for the maintenance of way department in order 
to secure the proper charges: 

A daily record of each track man’s work on a subdivision or 
on a work train, so that his time can be charged to the proper 
account, 

A daily record of material used on each track foreman’s sub- 
division. 

A daily record of materials handled by work trains. 

A track foreman’s monthly report of work done and materi- 
als used and on hand in his subdivision. 

A work train foreman’s monthly report of work done. 

A foreman carpenter’s monthly report of all materials used 
and on hand and work done. 

A monthly report by track foremen, work train foremen and 
foremen carpenters of tools on hand. 

A supervisor’s or roadmaster’s monthly report of all materi- 
als used and on hand and giving the distribution. 

A supervisor’s or roadmaster’s report of periodical inventories 
of materials on hand. 

A track foreman’s and supervisor’s or roadmaster's report of 
fires along right-of-way. 

A track foreman's or supervisor’s or roadmaster’s report of 
stock killed. 

A track foreman'’s, also a supervisor’s or roadmaster’s report 
of broken rails. 

A supervisor's or roadmaster’s report of scrap for sale. 















































































































































Pier and Tower of Proposed Suspension Bridge. 


For description see page 629. 


June last under the laws of Illinois, the headquarters to 
be in the Old Colony Building, Chicago. 

The following officers were then elected: 
Robert Black, Manhattan Elevated, New York; first vice- 
president, C. E. Jones (C. B. &. Q.), Beardstown, II1.; 
second vice-president, J. A. Kerwin (Chic. & N. W.), Mad- 
secretary and treasurer, W. W. Sharpe (S. F. 
&. W.), Waycross, Ga. Members of the executive com- 
mittee, G. W. Bishop (Fitchburg), Athol, Mass., and G. 
W. Merrill (C. M. & St. P.), Savanna, II. 

The first report presented was on 


President, 


ison, Wis. ; 


RECORDS AND REPORTS. 
‘The chairman of the committee on records and reports 
of the maintenance of way department was Mr. C. S. 
Churchill. The committee recommends that the heads 





of maintenance of way departments on various roads take 
up this question with a view to producing satisfactory - 


Statement covering shipment of rail and other maintenance 
of way or construction material. 
A supervisor’s or roadmaster’s report of track laid or changed. 
This report was referred back to the committee to be 
presented at the next annual meeting with proper forms. 
The next report was on 
RAIL JOINTS. 


The report of the committee on joints is signed by Mr. 
J. W. Meade, chairman. It recites the history of the 
labors of the various committees, the first of which re- 
ported in 1887, recommending a 28-inch, angle-bar joint, 
supported, with four bolts. This was not adopted by the 
convention. In 1888 the majority recommended a 42 or 
44-inch, angle-bar on three ties with six bolts, and the 
minority a 28 to 30-inch joint, with six bolts, suspended. 
Again the report of the committee was not adopted. In 





1889, at Denver, the convention adopted a report recom- 
mending a supported angle-bar joint, although the com- 
mittee had recommeuded some joint with a long base 
plate. In 1890 it was agreed to have the executive com- 
mittee make a series of trials; and in ’91 it was agreed 
to continue these trials. In °92 Mr. Stearns, of the 
Northwestern, chairman of the committee on joints, pre- 
sented a careful report, recommending still further trials 
of certain selected joints. In ’93 trouble was made in the 
convention by the discussion of various patented joints, 
and finally the committee was continued to make further 
investigations; and here the committee seems to be 
stumped, but it ventures a resolution to the following 
effect: That the various truss and bridge joints have 
valuable advantages in the support of the rail; that the 
successful joint is such as supports the base of the 
rail and has the fewest parts; that the prominent joints 
are the continuous, the Heath, the McConway & Torley, 
the Eno, the Niles, the Price, the Long truss, the 
Churchill and the Delano. Finally, the committee 
considers that the Heath and Thomson continuous joints 
come nearest to filling the requirements of supporting 
the base and having few parts. 

The discussion on this report was animated. It was 
suggested that as no definite conclusions had been 
reached the subject had better be dropped for eight or 
ten years, during which time the various joints could 
have a fair trial, as it was found that a trial of six 
months or a year was not sufficient to test the joints 
properly. Some of the members thought that they had 
bet*er stick quietly to the angle-bar joint until something 
else could be found that is proved to be better. The 
discussion developed the fact that the experieuce on 
various roads was radically different, one road putting 
in extensively the joint that another was taking out. 

No action was taken on this report. 


INSPECTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF TIES. 

This report is signed by Messrs. Garrett Davis and 
W. M. Cooley. The committee recommends that ties 
should be delivered before March 1, so that they may be 
inspected and distributed before spring work begins ; they 
should be piled conveniently for inspection ; the inspector 
should be a man of honesty, tact and great moral courage, 
and should have the support of his company. 

Probably the most satisfactory way of distribution is by 
work-trains, unloading about the proper number per mile 
at grade points, completing the distribution by push car. 
If received in small lots or during the dull season they 
may be advantageously distributed by local freights or 
extras, 

The committee especially points out that ties should be 
cut in the fall and ea,ly winter. 


TRACK TOOLS. 


The chaitman of this committee is Mr. G. W. Merrieli. 
Each member of the committee made a special effort to 
collect tools for competitive trial and they met June 5, 
at Toledo, They had under consideration standard tools 
from over 20 different roads, and found great diversity in 
claw bars, no two roads seeming to have the same pat- 
tern. The best of these in catching a spike quickly and 
securely seemed to have no pedigree and no near relation, 
but had been for a long time in use on the Chicago & 
Iowa (C. B. & Q.). The best one to pull a spike without 
bending is the standard of the Lake Shore. The commit- 
tee hada bar made by a Lake Shore blacksmith combining 
the features of the two here mentioned, which they 
present to the association as a better bar than any in use. 

For tamping bars they recommend a modification of 
the Union Pacific standard. Tamping picks showed little 
variety and they recommended the ‘‘puddle”’ for tamping 
gravel, cinder, etc., and a combined puddle and pick for 
stone. The puddle recommended is a modification of the 
Michigan Central standard. The committee found no 
satisfactory shovel. They recommended a shovel to he 
made from one piece of crucible steel, No. 12 gage, 
properly tempered, the straps strengthened by a socket 
for the handle, extending at least 134 inches above the 
blade. They call the attention of manufacturers to the 
necessity for reinforcing the blade in its upper part, and 
thank several prominent firms for assistance in collect- 


ing tools. 
EXHIBITS. 


The various firms having exhibits at the convention made 
the most of the space allotted to them, and on the whole the 
display compared favorably with that of previous years. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton. Pa. (frog and 
switch department). The Duggan Switch with adjustable guard 
rail clamp, the Acme automatic switch stand and the Long 
safety switch stand. Both the Acme and the Long switch stands 
are shown for the first time at this convention. Also, a model 
of the Lorenz switch connected with the banner stand and 
model of spring frog with anti-creeping device and double coil 
spring. 

a Throp & Co.. Three Rivers. Mich.: Models of com- 
bination stand and push car, and hand and push car specialties. 

Dilworth Porter & Co. (limited), Pittsburg, Pa.: The Goldie 
perfect spike and Goldie safety tie-plate. 


Eyeless Tool Company, 323 East Twenty-second street. New 
York: A full line of the eyeless steel picks. ’ ; 
Merrill-Stevens Manfacturing Company, Niles. Mich.: 


Cattle guards and the new Cook guard. . 

Continuous Rail j= Company of America, Newark, N. J.: 
Section of steel rail with continuous rail joint applied. 

Dressel Railway Lamp Works, New York: Complete lines 
of lamps and lanterns. i ; 

Hall Signal Company New York: A full-size working auto- 
matic signal; also a complete model of a section of road, show- 
ing the practical working of the normai danger rail circuit 
block signal system. ; 

Diamond State Iron Company. Wilmington. Del.: A_ section 
of 85-pound rail, with Churchill rail joint applied, and also 
the Hill curved spike. 

Elliot Frog & Switch Company, East St. Louis, Mo.: Model 
showing switch and the Eureka spring rail frog. 
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Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, N. Y.: Models of automatic 


safety switch and stand. 

Selden & Riley. Baltimore, Md.: The S. & R. Railroad and 
highway crossing signal as now used on the Baltimore & Ohio. 

The Young Lock Nut Company. New York: The Bromley 
injector; also the Young lock nut. 

Weber Rail Joint Company, New York: 
cation and use of its joint. 

Niles — Company, Chicago, I11.: 
joint applied. 

Q. & C. Co., New York and Chicago.—The various special- 
ties, among which are shown the Servis tie plate, Q. &C. rail 
saw, and cattle guards. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co.,. Chicago. Ill.: Barrett’s track and 
bridge jack; Sheffield automatic stand pipe, by model; Shef- 
field hand car. 


The practical appli- 


Model of rail with 


Thornton N. Motley & Co., New York.: The American nut 
lock and other specialties. 
The Page Woven Wire Fence Company.. Adrian, Mich.: 


Full size fencing and model of fence. 

Smith Friction Drill & Toul Compaty., Boston, Mass.: Fric- 
tion drills. 

Pettibone, Mulliken & Co., Chicago, Ill.: Jenne track jack 
and Atkins rail brace. 
, Lg City Tool Works. Pittsburg, Pa.i A fine display of track 
ools, 
P Eureka Nut Lock Company, Pittsburg, Pa.: The Eureka nut 
ock. 

National Lock Washer Company. Newark. N. J.: National 
lock washer and model, showing nut locked on bolt. 

William Goldie, Jr., & Co., Pittsburg, Pa.: The Goldie wooden 
tie plug. 

Carlisle Manufacturing Company. Carlisle, Pa.: Lithographic 
and blue prints of frogs, switches and crossings. 

The Buda Foundry & Manufacturing Company, Chicago: 
Full size hand car.- 

National Malleable Castings Company, Cleveland, O.: Rail 
brace and specialties. 

E. Saunders, 23 William street. New York.: A metaliic tie- 
A number of testimonials as to the advantages of the tie are 
resented from the New York Central and the International 

Great Northern. The exhibitor wishes to sell rights for the 
United States and foreign countries. 





A Locomotive Tire Grinding Machine. 





The losses incident to the turning of locomotive driving 
tires are quite generally recognized by all railroad men 
familiar with the problem of repairing and keeping in 
order the motive power equipment. It is a frequent prac- 
tice, especially in the smaller shops to give an engine a 
general overhauling whenever brought in to have tires 
The cost of these re- 


turned, whether necessary or not. 
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A New Wool Test for Color-Blindness. 





BY WILLIAM THOMSON, M. D. 


The new test here presented is based upon and is a sim- 
plification of and improvement on the ‘‘color-stick,’’ and 
arrangement of wools adopted by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company in 1880, and described in its instructions 
for the examination of employees. 

The system has been continued on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad unchanged. It has been adopted by the Philadel 
phia & Reading Railroad and by othe1s, as is shown by the 
replies received in response to a circular recently sent to 
a hundred of the most important railroad corpora- 
tions of this country, controlling 129,970 miles, asking 
if examinations were made as to color-blindness. Thus, 
it was found that 

Those using Dr. Thomson’s test controlled 38,786 miles. 
Those using other methods controlled 15.679 - 


Those making no test controlled 29,428 
Those making no reply controlled 46,077 


ot 


“ 


Sixteen other roads having control of 12,947 miles 
have also adopted my color-stick, thus making a 
grand total of 51,733 miles protected by this test, 
out of 142,917 covered by the investigation. The total 
number of roads included is 116; of these 40 use my color- 
stick; 11 use other color-tests, mainly Holmgren’s; 31 use 
none ; 34 have made no response. The entire system has 
also been in use on the Midland and on the London & 
Southwestern in England. 

As the result of much experience, and after a recent 
study of the entire subject, I would suggest some im-— 
provements that will enable a new test to be used in con- 
nection with the color-stick or as a substitute for it. The 
color-skeins of this new arrangement have been carefully 
selected, and a standard set will be kept, so that renewals 
may be made of the entire set or of those skeins that may 
become faded, soiled or lost. The new set consists of a 
large green and a large rose test-skein, and forty small 
skeins,"each marked with a bangle having a concealed 





Elder's Tire or Wheel Truing Machine. 


pairs, together with the loss of time while in the shop, 
and the time lost in many cases in running to and from 
the shop, makes a considerable addition to the actual 
cost of turning driving wheel tires. 

Our illustrations show the construction of a portable 
tire grinding machine invented by the master mechanic 
of a western railroad and intended to obviate the difficul- 
ties and unnecessary losses usually involved. The device 
can be placed under the engine in the round house or on 
a side track and run by the engine itself with no other 
work than is involved in taking down the driving cellars 
and introducing auxiliary bearings in their place to sup- 
port the axles while the engine is jacked up sufficiently to 
permit the drivers to turn. The driver is connected with 
‘the small pulley by means of a belt and is provided with 
a suitable tightener not shown in the illustrations. The 
base plate or frame of the machine is clamped to the 
rails and that part carrying the grinding mechanism 
moved thereon by means of heavy screws. The shaft 
carrying the emery wheels is connected with the driving 
shaft by means of friction gearing. In grinding a set of 
tires, two emery wheels are used, first a coarse roughing 
wheel and afterward a finer wheel carefully molded to 
conform to the shape of the tread of the wheels. 

Another advantage claimed for this method of turning 
tires is its economy of material. It is frequently the case 
in turning tires that a considerable part of the tire is 
wasted. as the tool is generally set to dig under the hard 
places. With the grinding machine it is necessary to 
remove only a sufficient amount of material to bring the 
wheel to a circular form and the tread to its proper outline. 

The machine as shown has not yet been built, though 
it is claimed that each of the several points at issue 
have been gone over and suci tests made as are neces- 
sary to demonstrate its practicability. 


| 








number, extending from 1 to 40, placed in a double box, 
so arranged as to keep the two series apart and to permit 
each to be exposed upon a table in a confused| mass. The 
stick is dispensed with, as giving too fixed an arrange- 
ment to the skeins and not enough confusion, although 
the skeins could be readily removed from their hooks 
and changed in position for this purpose. 

The large green skein being placed near by, the small 
skeins from 1 to 20 are exposed in good daylight, and the 
employee under examination is directed to select ten 
shades of the same color of the test-skein. One with nor- 
mal vision will choose promptly and with ease the ten 
greens with odd numbers on the bangles. A color-blind 
person will hesitate, and his selections will contain some 
even numbers, and the confusion-colors will be shades of 
brown, etc., containing some red, or shades of gray, and 
will indicate the color-defect. These figures are to be 
recorded on a blank, and the twenty skeins are to be re- 
moved. The large tose skein is then used and the ex- 
amination repeated in like manner with skeins numbered 
from 21 to 40, and the result recorded. The confusion- 
skeins, which have even numbers, are blue, green and 
gray. From the selections made by the man found color- 
defective by the green-test, we are able to decide the 
character of his color-blindness. ‘Those selecting blues 
are red-blind; those taking greens and grays are green- 
blind, according to the nomenclature of Holmgren. There 
are ten roses and ten confusion-colors in the second 
series, 

The red test-skein of the stick, with its confusion 
colors, is omitted entirely, and the test is made to con- 
foim more strictly with Holmgren’s method, while the 
examiner is also provided with 40 questions of decisive 
clearness. Greater scientific accuracy is obtained by this 
method, and with the careful selection of these conft- 


sion-coiors I now regard this system as an improvement 
upon the stick, and as a safer and more simple method to 
be used by a non-professional examiner. The blank will 
also give to the division superintendent, or to any super- 
vising surgical expert, a more simple report of the exam-— 
ination. 

It may be of service to present to the surgical experts 
in ckarge of the examinations of the various railroads 
the means that I have adopted for my own guidance in 
giving my final decisions. From the numerous methods 

escribed by scientific authorities I have selected ten that 
are practical, simple, and especially fitted for the detec— 
tion of color-defects in empioyees of railroads. A book 
of record should be kept in which each case, with the re- 
sults of the testing, should be entered. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad system provides that the preliminary examina-— 
tion should be made under the direction of the division 
superintendent by non-professional examiners, but it is 
to be under the supervision of one professional competent 
surgeon, who is known as the surgical expert, who be- 
comes responsible for the qualities of the tests, and who 
gives the final decision 1n all cases referred to him. Thus 
the men are protected from the errors of lay examiners, 
and do not lose their places until pronounced defective 
by professional authority. With ordinary care no cvlor- 
blind man should escape detection by the lay examiner, 
but men really fit for the service might be unfaiily 
treated. ° 

When referred to the expert the man found color-blind 
will present himself with the blank of his examination, 
and the surgical expert will then corroborate this by the 
following means: 

1. The stick or the new test-skeins; or both. 

2. Holmgren’s set of one hundred of fifty variously 
colored skeins will be used and the proportion of muis— 
takes recorded. 

3. Brownirg’s pocket spectroscope will then be used, 
and the man be directed to describe the colors he sees 
when looking through the instrument. If color-blind he 
will say that he sees but two colors, yellow and blue, 
with a gray or a neutral band between them. 

4. The color-tables of Stilling will then be used; these 
are so arranged that on a colored background letters and 
figures are printed in the confusion colors of this back 
ground so as to be indistinguishable by the color- 
blind. 

It now becomes requisite to test the central vision, and 
to determine the power to perceive the signal- colors that 
are used by night. 

5. A piece of dark, cobalt blue glass should be used in 
the trial frame over each eye sepasately, and the man be 
ditected to look at the flame of a candle or other small 
light, from a distance of 20 feet. An eye normal in re- 
fraction and color sense sees the lighi, colored rose or 
pink, surrounded bya blue halo. To a hypermetiope 
there may be a blue light, with a ruby-colored ring or 
halo; but two colors will always be seen, whilst the 
color-blind man sees but one color, blue, or a light spot 
with a blue halo. 

6. Donders’ instrument has a standard candle ina 
dark cylinder, with a wooden disc, and pieces of red, 
green, blue, and white glass so arranged as to be rotated 
in turn in front of the flame. Here also there is a me- 
tallic slide, with pe:forations ranging from 1 to 20 milli- 

meters in diameter. The man is placed five meters away, 
and while the colors of the light are changed by rotating 
the disc he is challenged to designate the colors of thetrans- 
mitted light. The normal eye recognizes them through the 
Imm. (:4in.) opening at 5 m. (16 ft.7 in.) ; or, better stil, the 
candle 1s so placed that the examiner with normal color- 
sense just perceives the color through the 1 mm. opening 
at 5 m. The color-blind individual may fail through a 
series of openings until the 2 mm. one is presented. He 
may still call white green, and red green. If so, he is 
asked the significance of the green, and answers ‘‘cau— 
tion.’’ He is then requested to approach the light slowly, 
and as he does this he may perhaps at one meter or one- 
third of a meter, by its intensity or size, recognize and 
call it red. Using the same ratio for his color-blindness 
as we employ for his acuteness of vision, we can reason 
thus: Full color sense enables one to see the lights 
promptly at 5 meters through the lmm. opening; if the 
man sees them only after the apertures have been in-— 
creased, his color-sense must be defective. Thus, if an 
opening of 20 mm. is needed, the color sense equals 1-20; 
should the man fail with the 20 mm. opening at 5m. he 
is told to approach it, and if he sees it at 1 m. he has 
1-100th of colot-sense, and if at 1-3 of m., or 1 foot, he 
has only 1-300th of the normal power. The mere diminu- 
tion of white light, by interposing pieces of London 
smoke, may induce the color-blind to pronounce it in 
turn white, green and finally red. 

7. Atin lantern,with a switchlight condenser having a 
4 in. opening arranged so as to admit of placing pieces of 
white (ground), green, red, blue, and London smoke 
glass before it, is now employed. This could also be 
made to take the place of Donders’ instrument, if covered 
with a front, and with a sliding piece with smali perfora- 
tions. A man failing to recognize the light from a 4 in. 
aperture leaves no possible room for doubt, and this 
fixture is useful in convincing the friends of the man,and 
any railroad officers who may desire a rude test. The 
light is in diameter 100 mm., and should be seen at 500 
meters. 

8. The instrument of Mr. Carter,of London, is then made 
use of. This 1s to guard the surgical expert against a hasty 
opinion,and is to act as a check upon all wool tests. Itis 
based upon the sensibility of the retina and its power to 
recognize form and colo: in various intensities of light. 
The surgeon and the man examined regard the tests si- 
multaneously while the quantity of light is varied; thus, 
possible errors with other tests, especially Holmgren’s, 
can be avoided. 

9. In Dr Chibret’s instrument, by means of polarized 
light various colors may be produced at will. The color- 
bliad betray themselves by placing the instrument so that 
two dissimilar discs of light appear to them alike. 

10. Finally, an assortment of flags that have been in 
actual use, ten of each color, white, green, blue, and ted, 
are used as a test. These are thrown down in a confused 
mass on the floor, and the man is directed to properly as- 
sort them. Astounding mistakes are often made; as, for 
example, when a man is directed to take a red flag and 
use it to protect the rear of a train, he may select a green 
one. 

I will conclude by urging the need for re-examinations 
at stated periods, and in individual cases when a man has 
been injured, or has recovered from a serious illness, or 
when he uses tobacco or alcohol to excess. 

The test here described can be obtained of Queen & 





Co., of Philadelphia. 
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Traveling Engineers’ Association—Reports of | 


Committees. 





The annual meeting of the Traveling Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation, opened at Denver, Col., Sept. 11. The officers of 
the Association had the energy and good sense to get the 
committee reports in type and distributed in good season 
for the members to prepare discussions. We give below 
an abstract of most of these reports: 

CARE AND HANDLING OF AIR BRAKES, 

The question assigned to the committee was ‘‘The true 

and false economy in caring for and the safe handling 


of the air-brake under all conditions; and, when exam- 
ining a fireman for promotion, how much knowledge of 








ered fully competent to take a train out on the roaa?’’ 

Engine and train brakes generally receive less attention 
than prudence demands. The use of the air-brake has 
made it possible to increase the speed of trains, but the 
importance of keeping up tue brake power has been over- 
looked and there are many cars with tvo small braking 
power, put on by some who do not appreciate the reli- 
ance that is placed on brakes. Less braking power has 
been used to reduce flat wheels,as being less troublesome 
than to exercise proper control over engineers. Engines 
are run without a governor for the air-brakes by those 
who do not realize that the cost uf a governor is far less 
than damages to rolling stock, that may result by car- 
rying too high or too low pressures. Pumps are kept in 
service that are very inefficient because of long use 
and“ack of care. Some engineers handle the air-brake 
as if their only duty was to turn the handle of the engi- 
neer’s valve, expecting the brake to give a smooth stop, 
although they know, when they stop to think, that it is 
very important to carefully take up the slack before apply- 
ing the brakes. Repair work is frequently put in the 
hands of men who do not understand air-brakes and the 
result is a waste of tine and money. 

Traveling engineers should have authority to give in- 
structions and power te enforce them, and it should be 
part of their work to see that engineers properly handle 
air-biakes. They should give engineers the benefit of 
their knowledge of brakes at all times when riding on 
engines. Economy in the use of brake apparatus must be 
sought in results and not in the saving of first cost and 
maintenance. An increased cost may give a saving. 
Makeshifts should not be employed to keep brakes going, 
but new standard parts should be substituted for wornout 
parts. So long as the cost of apparatus and the cost of 
help are the ruling considerations, just so long will there 
be false economy in air-brake matters. This appears 
from the fact that a wreck involving a loss of thousands of 
dollars may be avoided by an expenditure of a few hun- 
dreds of dollats in maintaining air-brakes at their maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

Firemen, before promotion to engineers, should be able 
to explain the course of the air from the air-pump through 
all of the parts and should know the different names and 
purposes of the details of the mechanism. They should be 
familiar with all of the defects that are liable to occur in 
ait-brakes. They should know the damage they can do 
with rough handling, both with whole or partially 
equipped air-brake trains, and the effect that slack has 
on the stopping of a train. They should know that in 
handling a train wholly equipped with air-brakes there is 
not as much shock as with a partially equipped.train, and 
then they will want to use all of the brakes instead of a 
few at the head of the train, as some engineers always 
want to do; they will soon find out /hat they can handle 
50 as well as 10 Cars. 





SAVING COAL, 


‘“‘What are the best means of saving coal and increasing, 
or holding the mileage per ton at a desirable figure?’’ 
This report gives considerable information about the 
handling and care of engines. A circular was sent out 
and the substance of the replies is given in what fol- 
lows: Average time allowed in round-house for getting 
up steam, 2 hours; hostlers and shop firemen are ex- 
pected to keep a light fire in engine to avoid blowing off 
while engine is waiting for train. Fourteen answered 
that freight trains were ready to leave at the time they 
were ordered. Twenty-two said they were not. Twenty- 
six reported average time engines waited for trains varied 
from 20 minutes to an hour for passenger trains. Ten re- 
ported waiting 20 te 45 minutes for freight trains. Ina ma- 
jority of cases no estimaets were made of the coal consumed 
while waiting for trains. Thirty-one said that firemen try 
to fire so as to prevent blowing off steam and five report 
that firemen disobey orders expecting that their seniority 
will enable them to hold their positions. Twenty-one said 
that firemen were expected to take note of the points on 
the road where the engine was running without steam. 
hight answered that the firemen paid no attention to 
shutting off points. Twenty-eight replied that firemen 
were not allowed to put in coal at shut off points. Four 
replied that this was permitted on passenger engines and 
four replied it was permitted with hard coal. Sixteen re- 
ported that fires were not banked when engine was 
waiting several hours for train. Ten reported banking 
the fires against the flue sheet. Seven against the back of 
fire box. One reported that fires could not be banked 
with Western coal. Nineteen reported that fires were not 
banked against flue sheets. Fourteen reported that they 
were. Ten reported that fires were banked against flue 
sheets to keep the cold air out of the flues and the com- 
mittee recommended this practice as it ‘‘saves many a 
dollar for the company in boiler work.’’ 

Thirty-two reported that the brick arch saves coal. One 
reported that it did not, firemen throw coal over the top 
of the arch. One reported that it did not unless flues are 
kept clean. The committee conclude that the last two 
answers may account for stopped-up flues and poor 
steaming engines when equipped with the brick arch. 
Twenty-seven reported that locomotives can be fired with- 
out the hook or rake, while nine said they could not. 
Twenty-two reported that they avoided clinkers by firing 
low and frequently and by shaking the grates. 

Sixteen do not approve of the premium system for sav- 
ing coal. Ten reported favorably. Six replied that the 
premium system makes firemen dishonest. Twenty said 
that the premium system encourages firemen to do better, 
and two said that this was especially true if the firemen 
had a regular engine. 

In answer to the question, “If you do not pay pre- 
miums, what course do you pursue to encourage engi- 
neers and firemen to save coal?’?’ The following are 
the words in the committee's report: Ten report, by post- 
ing performance sheets in round-houses for engineers and 
firemen. Five report, we expect engineets and firemen 
to work with a spirit of emulation. ** **¥Vour committee 
is of the opinion the engineer is not sufficiently drawn 
jnto this question. It is apparent to the committee that 





the engineer should assist the fireman in saving fuel. 











A good fireman may show a poor record with a poor en- 
gineer. The engineer may be in the habit of pumping 
his engine with his injector working at full range, where 
the injector will supply the boiler at fine range. Such en- 
gineers will come into the round house and report to the 
engine dispatcher that he don’t think ‘that fellow can 
keep her hot.’ Other engineers may not keep their piston 
packing and valves in first-class condition, valves and 
piston blowing several days before reported. You are all 
aware that valve and piston packing blowing will make 
an extra large hole in the coal pile. Other engineers may 
be in the habit of working 16 inches of steam after the 
train is in motion, where 12 inches of steam would do 
better. Passenger engineers can assist much by working 
their engines at high expansion as soon as possible after 
the train is started. All these kinks, if practically carried 
ovt, would bring a smile to the fireman and dollars to the 
company.’’ 

Twelve report allowing 6 miles an hour for switch en- 
gines and 8 miles for construction engines. Eighteen 
report 8 miles an hour for switch and 10 miles an hour 
for construction engines. This is the allowance in mak- 
ing up monthly performance sheets. The number of 
miles run before flues are removed on account of incrus- 
tation, ranges from 35,000 to 175,000; as reported from 22 
roads. Thirty-two report that engineers must explain 
cause of delay from 2 to 5 minutes on passenger and 5 to 
15 minutes on freight trains. The variation is the differ— 
ence between the practices of the different roads. Regaid- 
ing the question of saving coal and losing time, 34 re- 
ported that time must be made regardless of the coal 
consumed, Seven zeported that the wear of the tires 
determine when the flue should be removed for cleaning 
the boiler. The committee say they are ‘‘at a loss to 
know how the wear of tire determines the general condi- 
tion of the engine. Where driving brakes are used, the 
brake shoe wears the tire as fast as the tread of the wheel 
is worn. 

Eighteen reported that engines with the fire-box on top 
of the frame burn less coal and steam better than engines 
with a deep box. Regarding firing to prevent black 
smoke the committee offer the following practical hints 
to the firemen: ‘‘It is the lack of oxygen entering the 
furnace in sufficient quantities to combine with the black 
smoke, which is carbonic gas distilled from the heated 
coal, that lacks the oxygen to unite with it to bring about 
combustion, consequently the gas passes through the flues 
without being ignited. Instruct the firemen to slightly 
open the furnace door, to admit sufficient air to ignite 
the gas, and thus burn the black smoke. Firemen will 
say, well! if we have good results by opening the furnace 
door a few inches, why not open it wide and get still 
better results? Do not open the door wide. You will ad- 
mit too much air in the furnace, which will chill the 
carbonic gas so that it will not unite with the oxygen and 
pass through the flues without the carbon becoming con- 
sumed. A good brick arch, when properly cared for, is a 
very valuable aid to economical combustion. The great 
mass of hot bricks help- to maintain the temperature of 
the fire-box even, and is offen the means of raising gases 
to the igniting temperature before they pass into the flues. 
Projected as it is into the middle of the fire-box it 
lengthens the journey of part of the fire gases and acts as 
a mixer of the elements that must combine to effect 
combustion.’’ 

CLEAN ENGINES AND ECONOMY OF SUPPLIES. 


‘*What Relation Does a Clean Engine Bear to the Eco- 
nomical Use of Oil and Supplies?’’ The committee in 
charge of this subject gathered replies which seem to in- 
dicate the following as the prevailing practice: most en- 
gines are wiped clean at stated periods, particularly is 
this the case with passenger engines. Passenger engines get 
more care than freight engines and freight engines more 
than switch engines. Coal oil is generally used to loosen 
the dirt when wiping engines. The universal experience is 
that when engines are not wiped regularly more oil and 
waste are used by engine crews. Wiping is more necessary to 
save oil and waste when engines are pooled. It is easier 
to maintain discipline among wasteful engineers when 
the engines are kept clean. The better inspection of 
parts to discover cracks and defects in the machinery 
more than repay the cost of cleaning. In making repairs 
a clean engine can be repaired quicker aud cheaper than 
a dirty one. Good wiping prolongs the life of wearing 
parts. An engineer’s interest is increased if he is given 
a clean machine and he will use less supplies. He will 
take better care of a neat, clean engine and will take 
more pains to tighten up loose nits, wedges and keys 
than on a dirty engine, especially if he is himself neat 
and has on clean overalls. Firemen and engineers will 
keep engines cleaner and be more careful in the use of 
supplies if the exhaust nozzle, the smoke arch apparatus 
and stack are attended to by competent men and not neg- 
lected so much as they frequently are. 

The cost of wiping an engine, not including the time of 
men engaged in looking after the engines in other ways, 
such as firing up, watching in cold weather, keeping 
round-house clean, etc., is said to vary from 20 cents to 
$1 per hundred miles, an average of 41 cents. The impor- 
tant question of what part of an engine the firemen are to 
keep clean, received a number of answers, which are 
given in full: 

‘““Twelve roads require firemen to clean all above run- 
ning board, including boiler head and fittings, extension 
fronts and stack, steam chest and cylinders, and jacket 
below running board as far as they can reach; 11 above 
running board, except extension fronts and stack; 3 
above running board, including extension fronts and 
stacks, and the entire jacket below running board; 3 re- 
quire passenger firemen to keep everything clean above 
running board, including extension fronts and stacks, 
boiler heads and fittings; freight firemen not required to 
clean anything except their oil cans, and inside of oil 
boxes, aud to wipe up any dirt or muss they may make 
on inside of cab.’’ 

The committee says: ‘‘From the conespondence re- 
ceived on the foregoing subject, it is plainly evident that 
practice differs greatly on railroads throughout the coun- 
try. Nevertheless, a clean engine is a good object lesson 
and teaches neatness, and this leads to economy.”’ 


FORM OF EXAMINATION. 


Report on ‘‘A uniform form of examination of firemen 
for pr.motion and new men for employment.’’ Unless 
the right kind of men are selected for firemen, and future 
promotion, it is almost impossible to control engine ser- 
vice. The genersal reputation of the applicant, the fam- 
ily he comes from and the company he keeps should be 
known and recorded. Positions should not be given for 
political consideration. An engineer ::ust learn most of 
his business by experience, but the only way to get fit men 
is to have an examination, to be passed at stated inter- 
vals. It is reasonable to demand that a man must pass a 
good examintion if he wishes to continue in :he service 
aud the examination should be severe enough to leave no 
doubt that a candidate is taking an interest in his work. 
Nineteen years is the minimum and 22 years the maxi- 








mum at which men should be placed as firemen. After a 
man 1s over 22 he does not learn as readily as when 
younger. When the maximum age is placed between 25 
and 30 years the candidate for promotion on many roads 
is worn out before promotion comes. The traveling engi- 
neer should be required to keep posted on the every day 
habits of firemen and engineers, and in the matter of pro- 
motion have that govern the examiners to a certain extent. 
Firemen for promotion should be examined according to 
age or rank in the service, and should a younger man pass 
while an older man fails, the younger man should rank 
ahead. The man that failed should be given a reasonable 
length of time in which to get posted before he is called 
in for the final ‘‘test,’’ failing in which he should be 
dropped from the service. About six months should 
elapse before the final examinaion is conducted.’? The 
following form is recommended as a proper one to be 
filled out by applicants for position as firemen: 
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What railroad experience have you had? Give name of road; 
in what capacity employed; length of service on such road 
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This application blank should be filled out before a 
witness, and filed for future reference. When this has 
been done, the candidate should be examined on _ his 
ability to read some written matter,also a paragraph from 
a newspaper or time table should be submitted, then sub- 
mit a few examples in arithmetic, which branch of edu- 
cation is very necessary. Candidate should then be ex- 
amined on color-sense and vision. The Thompson color 
examination is the fairest and simplest color test that is 
now in use. 

It is recommended that all men hired for future engi- 
neers be placed in round-house fora short time as ma- 
chinist helpers or wipers and all new men hired, with 
the intention of making future engineers of them, should 
be placed on six months’ probation, to determine whether 
they are cut out of the right kind of cloth to make good 
engineers, this six months to include all men hired, re- 
gardless oi their previous experience, unless‘the man 
hired is provided with a certificate, setting forth his re- 
cord. By this six months’ probation, all roads hiring 
new men can very easily drop from their service any man 
that does not pass the examination required. 

The committee recommends that the Master Mechanics 
send out a circular giving information about the method 
of conducting the examination and a copy of questions 
to be put to candidates for promotion which has the fol- 
lowing prelude: 

“Commencing at an ear y date and continuing there- 
after, all engineers, and firemen who have served three 
years as road firemen on this line, will be called to pass 
an examination on transportation rules and mechanical 
ability, in seniority order, for the purpose of establishing 
their ability as locomotive engineers. Mechanical exam-— 
ination to include air-brakes. If any fail on first exam-— 
ination, they will be given another chance six months 
later, and if a second failure is made they will have the 
option of retiring from the service or going to the foot of 
the firemen’s list. If, when they come around again in 
regular order for examination, they do not pass, they will 
be dropped from the service. Applicants for a secord 
examination will be permitted to bring one or two wit- 
nesses to attend the examination, said witnesses to be 
engineers who have successfully passed the same exam-— 
ination. This system has been adopted for the purpose 
of giving all our firemen the chance of fitting themselves 
for locomotive engineers, as we do not wish to have in 
our employ as firemen any men who are not capable of 
making first-class engineers. When engineers are needed, 
the railroad company will, if deemed advisable, promote 
to the position to switch engines the fireman oldest in 
service who has passed the examination.’’ 

There are four sets of questions recommended ; the total 
number of questions is 272,all of which are given in full. 
The questions are the best we have seen. 


POOLED ENGINES AND IMPROVED SERVICE. 


“How can traveling engineers improve the service 
when engires are double-crewed or pooled? The com- 
mittee draw no conclusions, but give some information 
in reply to circulars. The report contains a reply from 
one of the members of the Association who had consider- 
able experience with double-crewed passenger engines. 
This opinion is given here as showing how a sensible 
man in a subordinate position may understand some of 
the fundamental principles of running a railroad and car- 
ing for machinery. 

‘Pooling is anew departure from the customs of 
years, and is not yet as perfect as the plan many of us 
have done our work under in the past. All should under- 
stand the causes leading up to the adoption of these 
changes. While we, as traveling engineers, may have op- 
portunities to gain a clear understanding of the motives, 
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there remains the fact that many engineers have not 
equal facilities. It is our plain duty to put the matter 
before the men we come in contact with in as clear a 
light as our ability will allow. The demands of the pub- 
lic on railroad companies have radically increased, and 
expenses have increased in ratio. Stockholders require 
the same dividends as in former years,so the management 
must get more use of the elements under their control. 
Any element that represents the amount of capital that 
rolling stock does, which is idle any longer than is neces- 
sary to make needed repairs in a proper way, is just that 
amount of money idle. The reduction of rates, as com- 
pared with former years, the equipment of roadbed, high 
tates of speed and safety demanded by the traveling pub- 
lic, and the little mercy shown a railroad company by 
our lower courts, in damage suits, leave the management 
at their wits’ end to economize and reduce operating 
expenses. It is our plain duty to assist them in all fair 
ways, as well as our co-employees. If all take the in- 
terest in pooled engines that we did under the old meth- 
ods, one-half the time formerly given by engineers and 
firemen put on pooled engines will keep them in good 
shape, and idleness of engines be reduced to a minimum. 
There 1s no doubt but that a system is needed. The first 
and most important requisite is to obtain the co- -operation 
of all concerned. If personal comfort is decreased by the 
change, decrease it as little as possible. If waste occurs, 
reduce it as soon as possible. Anything that can be doue 
by round-house men should be done well, and done 
under the personal supervision of a competent man. 

‘*Have as little work done on the engine by engineer 
and fireman as possible. In fact the most successful way 
to pool is to have the engine men simply operate the 
engine out on the road, report what work is needed that 
comes under their observation, be held to strict account 
for all tools and supplies and have competent inspectors 
and men in the shop to do the rest. Nowadays the re- 
quirements of trunk lines are sonumerous and so much is 
expected of enginemen while on the road, that to be suc- 
cessful they cannot be tinkering around their engines nor 
be harrassed Ly inferior facilities. Their minds must be 
on the duties required of them by the time card and rules. 
Unless there is a system of taking care of lamps, small 
tools, etc., and a record kept of all these articles, there 
will be great expense entailed by carelessness. When 
the perfect system is devised it will be approved, because 
it leaves the engineer’s mind free from responsibility 
when off duty. We must point out defects and aid to 
perfect details through our superior officers. The truth 
is sometimes disagreeable, but that is what our superiors 
want and expect of us. I have taken the stand, or tried 
to, that traveling engineers were not to say whether or 
not it was policy to pool engines, but to go ahead and 
help out, and be sure and not get off their own track. 
There is one more recommendation, which is, when the 
company wants to pool their engines,they should at least 
double up on their force of traveling engineers and fire- 
men. They will get large returns for it.’’ 

The discussion on these reports will probably prove as 
useful as the reports themselves to those who are _ inter- 
ested in the advancement of locomotive service and a 
more general recognition of the good work that can be 


done by traveling tie ise 





The Forest Fires in the Northwest. 





Over 400 human lives were lost and millions of dollars 
worth of property was destroyed by recent forest fires in 
Northern Minnesota and Wisconsin; and over 5,000 
people are left homeless and destitute. The towns of 
Hinckley, Sandstone, Pokegama and Miller, in Minne- 
sota, and Shell Lake, Barronett, Granite Lake, Bashand, 
in Wisconsin, are practically wiped out. Very little rain 
had fallen since the latter part of May, and everything 
had become so dry that the soiltoa depth of several 
inches is consumed, leaving exposed the roots of large 
trees. 

The territory burned over is su large that it is impos- 
sible to eastimate the damage to standing timber, beyond 
a general statement that it will be several millions of 
dollars. ‘Timber that was not totally destroyed must be 
cut at once or it will be unfit for anything but fuel. In 
many, perhaps most cases, this cannot be done, for the 
timber is away from the railroads and where there are 
streams, which ordinarily might be utilized for driving 
the logs to the saw mills, the water is too low to: float a 
log. 

Lumbermen are already making preparations for cut- 
ting and sawing the remnant of the valuable timber 
which covered the thousands of acres that have been de- 
nuded of their forests. The fires are still raging, and it is 
not possible to visit many of the sections burned to learn 
to what extent the timber is damaged, or whether it is 
worth cutting at all. From this loss of timber, which 
would have ultimately been carried, when manufactured 
into lumber, by the railroad companies, comes their 
greatest loss. It is a severe blow to many of the lumber 
firms ; their mills and sawed lumber have been destroyed, 
and their uncut timber rendered worthless. 

The property loss to railroads and telegraph companies 
will not, it is estimated, exceed half a million of dollars; 
but in this estimate there is no allowance for damage to 
timber on lands included in the land grants to the several 
companies cffected. 

The Eastern Minnesota is doubtless the greatest suf- 
ferer in destruction of bridges, injury to road beds and 
interruption of traffic. The largest bridge destroyed was 
that at Kettle river. The approaches were timber trestle 
and the center span of steel. The trestles were entireiy 
destroyed and will require in their reconstruction nearly 
a million feet of lumber, while the total cost of rebuild- 
ing the structure will not fall short of $40,000. At 
Hinckley this company lost 123 freight cars, of which 
112 were loaded with wheat and other grain, making the 
aggregatestoss of cars and contents about $120,000. Loss 
on small bridges, road bed, stations and water tanks was 
$30,000. 


The St. Paul & Duluth lost one of its ‘“‘limited”’ 


trains, consisting of two chair cars, two coaches, a bag- 
gage car and engine. 


The engine was badly damaged 


and all of the rest of the train, including the tender | 
was destroyed. It will cost not less than $25,000 to re- 
place this train; to repair bridges, culverts and tracks 
$15,000; to replace buildings, $15,000; other cars de- 
stroyed, $5,000. 

The Chicago, St. Paui, Minneapolis & Omaha 
lost three high trestle bridges, aggregating in length 
about 1,000 ft., and several smaller bridges and cul- 
verts. The damage to bridges and tracks is estimated | 
at $40,000; to stations and buildings $10,000; to freight 
cars, $10,000. The Northern Pacific loss did not exceed 
$10, 000. 

Much of the loss to the railroad companies is covered 
by insurance and a correct detailed estimate cannot be | 
made for several weeks. Already the roads have so far 
repaired the damages that traffic has been restored. 

The story of the gallant devotion to duty on the part of 
railroad men ought to be carefully written. Unfortu- 
nately, we are uot yet able to get all the names and 
particulars which would enable us to do anything like 
justice to the conduct of the brave fellows, from the 
highest to the lowest, who showed in this emergency the 
value of discipline, and whose conduct could not have 
been more admirable if it had been displayed on the field 
of battle. 

During the fire which raged fiercest on the afternoon of 
Sept. 1, hundreds of lives were saved by the heroic acts 
of railroad men, who risked their own lives to save 
those of passengers and settlers. When the limited train 
on the St. Paul & Duluth approached Hinckley from the 
north about 200 refugees were met going in the opposite 
direction. The train was stopped, the refugees picked 
up and the train was run back, making a desperate race 
for life. James Root, the engineer who drove the engine 
back over the six miles to the little swampy lake, doubt- 
less saved the three hundred people, who were crowded 
into the cars. Like atrue hero he says ‘‘I only did my 
duty.’’ When the train started back the fire had just 
reached it, and in a few minutes every window on the 
right side from the engine cab to the end of the rear car 
was broken by the heat. When the train stopped along- 
side the iake, into which the passcngers flung themselves 
while the flames rolled over their heads, Root sank 
exhausted to the floor of the cab and would have been 
burned to death had not some of the rescued in turn 
saved his life by dragging him to the lake. 

Every man in the crew of that train, from the newsboy 
up, was a kero, and each one did all that he could to 
prevent the passengers jumping from the train. Jerry 
Sullivan, the conductor, started back to Miller, 3% 
miles, to summon help, and barely succeeded when he was 
overcome by heat and anxiety. Operator Thomas 
Dunn remained in the station at Hinckley trying to call 
a station further north to save the limited, and he was one 
of the four hundred who perished. Dunn’s efforts to save 
the train cost him his life,and had not the wires all been 
burned away he would bave stopped it before it had 
reached the danger. 

Engineer William Best and Conductor Powers, of the 
Eastern Minnesota, also deserve great credit for the work 
which they did in saving the passengers and refugees on 
that road. They arrived at Hinckley at about the same time 
as the train on the other road. The passengers demanded 
that they at once back out. But Powers and Best would 
not ignore the cries of the terrified inhabitants and they 
at once loaded people into all the freight cars available 
and got the yard engine to help thei1 own. In ten min- 
utes the combined train was started northward, but in 
that time the Kettle River trestle, 1,600 ft. long and over 
100 ft. high, had caught fire and was rapidly weakening; 
but to stay where they were was certain death, and so 
the chance was taken. It was a frightful risk, but the 
train crossed 1n safety. 

Another brave man who should be mentioned is Dave 
Williams, yardmaster at Hinckley, who saved hundreds 
of lives by getting freight cars ready and packing the 
people in them. 

There were scores of other railroad men who were 
heroes, but in the excitement and: confusion their acts 
have not been recorded. 

Orlando Rowley, genetal freight agent of the Duluth & 
Winnipeg, was a passenger on the St. Paul & Duluth 
‘Jimited’’ train, but, becoming separated from the other 
passengers, was burned to death. Mr. Rowley was an 
old railroad man and was on his way home to St. Paul 
from Duluth, when he lost his life. 

Among all the generous contributions for the relief of 
the sufferers should be mentioned that of Mr. J. J. Hill, 
president of the St.’ Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba. He 
gave $5,000 in cash to the relief fund, and 5,000 acres of 
land to be assigned in small lots to those who were left 
homeless. 

The Omaha road saved the lives and pesonal effects of 
hundreds of settlers living along its line by placing at 
the disposal of the refugees trains of box cars to remove 
them to places of safety. Whenevera town was threatened 
by the flames or the settlers came to the road they were 
picked up and conveyed to large clearings or high ground 
where there was no danger. 








Station Platforms. 





Our ‘“‘smart’? English contemporary 7vansfort says: 
“The American railway press has recently been dis— 
cussing the question of station platforms. At present 
in the States, as indeed everywhere in the world except 
in this country, a passenger platform means, as a rule 





nothing more than a raised foot-path at the side of, or be- 


H 
tween the railway tracks. Only on the New York Elevated, 
' and other similar lines having no connection with the main 
| railway system of the country, are there platforms in 
our English sense level with the carriage floors. Now it 
is undeniable that high platforms facilitate ingress 
and egress from the carriages, for it needs no argument to 
prove that people move faster on a level than they do 
when they have to climb up and down steps. Accordingly 
it has been suggested of late in various quarters that, at 
least at suburban stations ou the main lines, high plat- 
forms ought to he provided. This undoubte dly sounds 
plausible, but I am persuaded that, should any such 1n- 
novation be adopted, America will ere lung have cause to 
tue the day. That the high platform system adds enor- 
mously to the cost of opening a new station, and conse- 
quently often prevents stations from being opened where 
they are really required, needs no demonstration. 
Further, it is impossible to say what are suburban sta- 
tions, and where suburban traffic begins and ends. Su- 
burban stations, moreover, are often served by main line 
trains. No system could be more dangerous than one 
which provided for trains stopping now at stations with a 
| high platform, very likelv of insufficient length for the 
train, and again at a station witn no platform at all. It 
is evident that once platforms are introduced for subur- 
ban traffic they will have to be extended to the main lines 
also, and the cost of these at the ten or twenty thousand 
stations in the United States would be something enor- 
mous. Our American cousins may depend upon it th: at 
there are many railway improvements on which they 
could much better spend their money. We in this country 
have unfortunately lost our own tails, but, spite of Alsop, 
that is no reason why we should not caution the United 
States fox against doing likewise.’’ 

Quite so, except that we may add that in spite of high 
platforms and side doors the Englishman does not get in 
and out quite so fast as the Yankee. For example, we 
have observed, watch in hand, hundreds of stops on the 
Metropolitan in London, and the Manhattan in New York, 
and find that the station stops here are less than half as 


long as in London. 








The Western Society of Engineers on the Main 
Drainage Channel. 





As noted in a recent issue of the Railroad Gazette, the West- 
ern Society of Engineers made arrangements some time ago for 
two trips on the main drainage channel of the Chicago Sani- 
tary district, these trips to be made in September and October. 
The first trip was made on Saturday, September 8, the members 
of the society and invited guests, numbering in all about 250, 
taking a special train on the Atchison. 

The first stop was made on sections L and M, the Heidenreich 
Company, contractors, where the party disembarked and walk- 
ed along the track to section K. where the train was again 
taken. Sections L and M, as well as I and K, Christie & Lowe, 
contractors, and G and H, Gahan” & Byrne, contractors, are 
earth sections. The methods of excavating and removing mate- 
rial differ on each of these contracts. The Heidenreich Company 
excavate with steam shovels, which are mounted on tracks run- 
ning parallel to the bank of the channel. As the earth within 
reach is removed, the steam shovel is moved along the canal. 
The earth is placed by the steam shovel on a small car, which 
is hauled by means of cables up the bank and away to an in- 
cline, from the tcp of which the contents are dumped on the 
spoil bank. This incline is mounted on trucks and is moved 
along the spoil bank with the steam shovel and the connecting 
track. Asthe shovels work their way toward the opposite bank 
the track is carried down into the canal and the incline moved 
toward the bank. 

The means adopted by Christie & Lowe on sections I and K 
differ from those of the above mentioned firm in that the canal 
is finished to its full width as the plant is moved, the steam 
shovels being so mounted on the track laid in the bottom of the 
canal that the shovel can move trom one bank to another, the 
track being moved upas occasion requires. ‘The earth is p'aced 
by the steam shovel on small cars, which are run on a track to 
anincline. They are hauled up this incline and on toa steel 
bridge of about 200 feet span, mounted on moveable iron piers. 
The earth is dumped along the length of this bridge, the spoil 
banks thus being finished to full width as the canal is com- 
pleted. In each of the above cases a part of the earth when 
practicable is removed by road graders and scrapers. 

After leaving the plant of Christie & Lowe, the next stop was 
made on Section H, where a new form of conveyor is being 
erected by Hoover & Mason, of Kansas City. This conveyor 
consists of a cantilever truss of light construction spanning the 
entire width of the canal and resting on cars on each bank. 
The ends of the truss project beyond the carrying trucks or cars 
a distance of about 170 feet and toa height of 80 feet. This 
truss carries a continuous line or belt of buckets, which can be 
lowered to the bottom of the canal, and into which it is pro- 
posed to deposit the earth by s:eans of plows and scrapers 
moved backward and forward across the canal by means of 
cables. The conveyor or belt will be driven from gearing at 
the head of each projecting arm of the structure, the gearing 
receiving its motion from an engine on the car by rope trans- 
mission. This was probably the most novel piece of machinery 
seen on the trip. 

An elaborate lunch had been provided at this place by Messrs. 
Gahan & Byrne, and after partaking of it the company listened 
to speeches from President Herr, of the Western Society of En- 
gineers: Thomas Gahan, of the firm of Gahan & Byrne; Horace 
E. Horton, of the Chicago Bridge Company. and chairman of 
the Committee on Excursions; President Frank Wenter, and 
Trustee Lyman E. Cooley ot the Chicago Sanitary District, Wil- 
lard A. Smith, Harvey B. Hurd, J. Irving Pearce and others, 

Further down the canal stops were made on section 14, Smith 
& Eastman, sections 11, 12 and 13, Mason, Hoge & Co., and sec- 
tion 10. E. D. Smith & Co. These sections are all in rock, and 
considerable time was spent in watching the various methods 
of working and removing the material. Cable ways, ¢erricks, 
cantilever hoists and dump or gravel cars are used on the vari- 
ous sections visited. The trip to be made in October will in- 
clude a number of sections on which other methcds are em- 
ployed. 





A Large Lake Cargo of Iron Ore. 

The steel steamer S. S. Curry arrived at South Chicago 
on Sept. 9 with a cargo that consisted of 5,117 net tons of 
iron ore, in addition to fuel, and came from Escanaba. 
The Curry drew 18 ft. and 2 in. ., which is possibly the 
deepest draft to which any lake steamer has ever been 





loaded. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Sudbscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes in 
railroad officers, organizations and changes of com- 
panies in their management, particulars as to the busi- 
ness of the letting, progress and completion of contracts 
for new works or important improvements of old ones, 
experiments in the construction of roads and machin- 
ery and railroads, and suggestions as to its improve- 
ment. Discussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DE- 
PARTMENTS Of railroad business by men practically 
acquainted with them are especially desired. Officers 
will oblige us by forwarding early copies of notices of 
meetings, elections, appointments, and especially an- 
nual reports, some notice of all of which will be pub- 
lished. 

Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anvthing 
in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider tnteresting, 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully in 
our advertising columns, but tt ts useless to ask us to 
recommend them editorially, either for money or in 
consideration of advertising patronage. 





. 


A correspondent, ‘‘H. W. S.,’’ in a letter printed 
in another column, criticises certain methods of keep- 
ing track of the movement of fast freight. ‘‘H. W. S.’’ 
is too impatient and too much inclined to hold every 
standard. The discussions 
Equipment Guide are mostly for and by 
who have charge of cars and 
trains. Although ‘‘Transporta- 
tion’’ neglects to accurately state the problem which 
he is trying to solve, it may possibly be as follows: 
“Given a train service how can I most 
efficiently handle high “class freight with it?’? Not 
every road can afford regular fast freight trains over 
all its lines or even over the principal lines. But every 
road desires to get all the freight in sight and to carry 
it fast enough to reasonably satisfy the shipper. If 


one up to his own 
in the 
railroad officers 


no authority over 


certain 


this be the problem, ‘'Transporjation’’* may, like 
enough, be right in trying to solve it by getting fre- 
quent reports of the location of all his cars of fast 
freight. In such an attempt it would seem that an 
‘individual’? better on 


‘manifest’? system on large roads, where 


system would work small 


roads and a ‘ 
the high class freight is more likely to move in large 
H. W. S. is right in calling for a com- 
plete scheme under which high class freight shall be 
so loaded and shifted as to be dispatched only on high 
class freight trains, but he is on a large road, prob- 
ably, while ‘‘Transportation’’ may be on a poorer 
line, where such an elaborate arrangement is entirely 
out of lis power. The loading of the cars on his 
road may be in the hands of the Traffic Department, 
while the management of the trains may be in the 
hands of superintendents who report to “Transporta- 
tion’’ only on matters relating to cars. The blocks, 
boxes and pegs are valuable chiefly for officers 
not study the details of the daily re- 
ports, but who yet desire to get a daily photograph 
of the situation, by the use of their own eyes, instead 
of by listening to the report of a subordinate. But as 
pointed out in the correspondence, this is not a per- 


quantities. 


who do 


manent record, and for any officer who takes time to 
analyze the written reports, it is not of great vaiue. 
The question whether to use it or not depends upon 
whether it is worth, to those who do depend 
upon its readings, enough to warrant the expenditure 
ot time necessary to keep it up. The use of graphic 
methods with dispatchers’ train sheets has been 
abandoned —invariably, we believe—wherever tried, 
because it was found to require more work than it was 
worth; and yet such a train sheet would have one 
advantage which the miniature train does not possess, 
perinanency. 


The new freight tariff on cotton issued by the Texas 
Railroad Commissioners does not work so very 
smoothly after all, though it was stated that the re- 
ductions ordered were small. It appears that an 
arbitrary difference between rates to Galveston and 
rates to Houston, which has been in use for a long 
time, was respected by the commissioners in making 
their changes, and now several large shippers have 
asked the county court for an injunction against the 
enforcement of the new tariff. We cannot make out 
from the published accounts whether the commis- 
sioners offended by changing the differential or by 





| pletely under English 


leaving it unchanged; but that does not much niatter, 
for complaint would surely be made by one side or the 
other, whichever course was taken. Rates based on 
differentials which are made to ‘‘equalize commercial 
conditions’’ cannot be touched in any way, or even 
alluded to in an official decision, without stirring up 
all sides; one extreme objects to a reduction and the 
other is aggrieved because the reduction is not greater. 
A second interesting point at issue is the charge for 
compressing cotton. The commissioners prescribed 
elaborate regulations for compressing and for allow- 
ing the cost of it out of the freight rate where it has 
been customary to do so. But now the question comes 
up whether compressing is a legitimate function of 
the carrier. If it is not, the commissioners should not 
recognize it in their tariff. The injunction had not 
been issued at last accounts. 





The Responsibility for the Atchison. 





The Atchison Protective Reorganization Committee 
has issued a circular asking for proxies to be used at 
the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fé Railroad to be held 
next month. We should expect a large response in 
proxies. The stand taken by this committee must 
appeal strongly to the independent stockholders of 
that unfortunate corporation, but we fear that the 
movement comes too late. . Had similar action been 
taken several years ago, it might have prevented some 
of the most disgraceful disasters which have ever be- 
fallen an American railroad. At this late day the 
position of the stockholders seems hopeless, and the 
best thing for all parties might be a foreclosure in the 
old-fashioned way, letting the present company be 
succeeded by another corporation which would be 
able to pay dividends on its stock from the start, such 
a company, aS was formed many years ago when the 
Chicago & Alton was foreclosed, or more recently 
when the St. Paul & Pacific became the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba. 

While we fear that the Protective Reorganization 
Committee has before it a hopeless task, a state- 
ment has been made by Mr. Carley, the secretary of 
the committee, which cannot be too highly com- 
mended or too generally circulated. The charge has 
been made repeatedly in the English press that this is 
an example of what is to be expected in American 
railroad management. Mr. Carley’s answer to this is 
absolute and true. He says ‘‘the Atchison Company 
has not been managed by Americans for many years. ’’ 
The early histcry of this company, when it was 
managed by Americans, although not entirely free 
from mistakes, is the history of one of the most suc- 
cessful developments which has ever been accomplished 
Starting as a little railroad from Topeka to Emporia, 
it_was_gradually extended on judiciously selected 
and economically constructed {lines until it;{became 
the most important railroad in the southwest.© Divi- 
dends were paid regularly, and its securities rivaled 
those of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy as favorites 
in the Boston market. During this period the money 
for all its extensions was supplied by or through its 
own stockholders, who were invited from time to time 
to subscribe for the securities of its new lines. 

About ten years ago the careful. policy which had 
characterized its development was abandoned and the 
company began extensions by purchase and construc- 
tion in all directions. While the old policy of offering 
the new securities to the stockholders was not wholly 
abandoned, large loans were placed through an 
English house which was intimately connected with 
the management, and the desire to profit from these 
loans was undoubtedly an element in urging new con- 
struction. 

Five years ago the first signs of disaster appeared; 
a prosperous corporation, which had paid dividends 
regularly in the preceding year, was bankrupt. A 
plan for the reorganization of its debt was put forth, 
under the immediate patronage of the English house 
which had been cooperating with the company, and 
this plan, which differed from all other reorganization 
schemes in failing to recognize the value of mortgage 
liens, was carried through under the pressure of its 
English advocates. The American interests were 
crowded out, and for the last five yearsthe manage- 
ment of this company has been controlled by a board 
elected by proxies entrusted to that English manage- 
ment. No American committee has ever attempted to 
reorganize a railroad on a basis like that chosen by 
these English parties five years ago; no railroad out- 
side the United Kingdom has ever been more com 
control than this railroad has 
been for the last five years. We have no wish to 








shield American managements from the consequences 
| of their mistakes or sins, but in this case the fault 
| was elsewhere. 





Approaching Trials of Electric Locomotives. 





The time is not far distant when some of the specu- 
lative matters in the field of application of electricity 
to elevated and trunk line railroads will be brought 
to a practical test. The large motor for the Balti- 
more & Ohiv Railroad is nearly completed at the 
General Electric Company’s works in Schenectady. 
The design differs somewhat in size from the orig- 
inal as illustrated in the Razlroad Gazette as there will 
now be but eight wheels instead of twelve as orig- 
inally intended. It will be remembered that the 
motor was to consist of three four-wheeled motors or 
‘‘units’’ coupled by a draw bar and acting together; 
the current for all being controlled by one central 
controller on the middle motor. Construction of all 
the motors has not been carried along together, but 
one has been brought nearly to completion in order 
to give time for experiment. It has been found that 
the power of the electric motor on this one unit is more 
than sufficient to do safely the work laid out origin- 
ally, and that there is margin enough to permit an 
increase of the weight of the single units so that two 
of them will do the work. Thus the locomotive 
becomes an eight-wheeler instead of a_ twelve- 
wheeler, these terms being used in the strict sense and 
not to indicate what is known in steam locomotive ver- 
nacular as ‘‘eight-wheelers’’ and ‘‘twelve- wheelers, ’’ 
for such engines have trucks and these have not. 


While it is known now that the power of these 
niotors will be sufficient to pull, or rather to push 
(for that is what they are intended to ao) a locomo- 
tive and 30 freight cars at 15 miles an hour, ora 
locomotive and 10 passenger cars at 30 niles an hour, 
up the grade of the Baltimore & Ohio tunnel, yet the 
reliance that can be placed upon them for every day 
work will be in question until there is an actual trial. 
A short time since there was a test between one of 
these units and a heavy six-wheel switching locomo- 
tive at Schenectady. The result was quite different 
from the ‘‘tug-of-war’’ test at the World’s Fair, for 
the reason that certain precautions had been taken 
which were neglected at the tug-of-war. The rea- 
sons for the failure of the World’s Fair tests are 
found in an editorial in the Raz/road Gazette of Oct. 
6, 1893, page 734. At the Schenectady test the elec- 
tric locomotive pulled the steam locomotive with per- 
fect ease, and without any apparent effort, although 
the motor was without parallel rods and only the 
clutches om one side were connected. This test 
showed two important things; first, that the motor 
had the power that was expected of it and second that the 
driving mechanism and clutches, which are of a new 
and unique design, were strong enough to transmit 
the enormous twist, or ‘‘torque’’ as it is called, of 
the armature. 


The finishing of these motors was put off because 
the tunnel was not complete, and this is fortunate 
perhaps because during the interval there have been 
several important improvements in electrical devices 
which will now be incorporated in these machines. 
The power-house construction at Baltimore is being 
pushed and it is hoped that these motors will be 
in operation before the ist of February. There have 
been rumors of the intended use cf motors of this size 
for the St. Clair tunnel, the Kicking Horse grade 
of the Canadian Pacific, the Illinois Central and the 
Hoosac Tunnel, but so far as can be learned no 
definite steps have been taken towards construction, 
and matters seem to be waiting forthe result of the 
Baltimore & Ohio experiments. 

The Metropolitan Elevated road in Chicago is 
the field which promises a development next in im- 
portance to the Baltimore & Ohio. There are about 
eight miles of this road now constructed. The bridge 
over the Chicago River is being pushed rapidly, the 
electric power-house will soon be done and the gen- 
erating apparatus in position. Some of the motors 
are now completed at Schenectady in the shops of the 
General Electric Company and will be ready for the 
trucks in a short time. 

In some respects the plan of equipping this road 
comes nearer to the ultimate method that has been 
outlined by the makers of electrical apparatus than 
night have been expected so early in the development 
of the use of electricity for large roads. The makers 
of electrical apparatus have always claimed that the 
time would come when railroad companies would buy 
electric motors just as they now buy a set of driving 
wheels or any other detail of a locomotive, and would 
have the wheels, cabs, brakes and other apparatus 
built from their own designs and in their own shops, 
or by regular locomotive builders, and the electrical 
apparatus would be put on as a rather simple and 
unimportant part of the machine. This is pretty 
oearly what the officers of the Metropolitan road have 
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done. They have ordered their motor cars and 
trucks from their own designs, and have simply pur- 
chased electric motors and controllers from the 
makers of electrical apparatus. A plan of the 
motors and the general dimensions were furnished 
to the road and they built the trucks to suit. 

These motor cars will carry passengers and be 
quite powerful enough to haul five other cars. There 
will be one four-wheel truck at each end with one 
motor on each axle, thus making four motors in all 
the combined power of which will be considerably 
greater than the most powerful steam locomotives used 
in elevated service. The outward appearance of these 
trains will be like a five or six-car train on the Man- 
hattan without any locomotives; and except for the 
controller, which will be enclosed in a box, there 
will be nothing above the floor to indicate that there 
is any more driving mechanism than on an ordinary 
cable car. It is expected that the motor cars will 
weigh about 60,000 pounds, and thus they will be 
capable of hauling a train more than one-half heavier 
than the steam locomotives on the Alley Elevated, 
which are the largest now in use in elevated service. 

The trains will be equipped with the Westinghouse 
automatic air-brake, the air being supplied by an 
electric air pump, the design of which is not yet 
settled upon. They will be lighted by electricity and 
perhaps heated in that way. The equipment has 
many of the elements of what would be pronounced 
by some as the ultimate plan now in view, and this makes 
the Metropolitan Elevated an interesting subject of 
discussion now and worth watching in the future. 

With these two large projects nearing completion 
so as to be in active operation at the end of six 
months, next year promises to be one in which will 
be settled some of the disputed points about the 
adaptability of electric motors for railroads, and it may 
be expected that some of the interesting questions 
that have been asked relative to economies and effi- 
ciencies, will not long remain unanswered. 








The Railroad Bond Market in August. 

The August railroad bond market was more active than 
any month since the panic; transactions averaged over 
$1,000,000 par value per day; prices in neatly all instances 
advanced sharply and in some cases phenomenally. The 
great bulk of trading was in the low-priced issues, while 
the gilt-edged were neglected. Owing to the high figure 
which they reached prior to August, they have been in 
only moderate demand by capitalists since early spring. 

The better condition was probably primarily based on 
improved earnings. Gross returns for the various weeks 
of the month, as well as the net returns of the previous 
month, which are now coming in, indicate that the turn 
has come, although speculators and investors are probably 
awate that current returns compare with the panic period 
of 1893, and that in comparison with 1892 they show heavy 
decreases. This improvement in railroad earnings is at- 
tributed, in the street, to first the settlement of the tariff 
issue; then the stop of gold export and the indications 
made by weak sterling exchange that the United States 
will commence to import gold by November; the buying 
and selling of stocks by London, and the later reports 
concerning the corn crop. 

London’s attitude towards our market is interesting. Of 
stocks, that center has been, in the balance, a compara- 
tively heavy buyer; it got in on the ground floor of the 
recent advance, and has been quick to take profits of 
from two to three points. This realizing has operated 
to prevent an accumulation of stocks despite the activity. 
In the bond market London has also been a speculative 
buyer but evidently for a longer pull; it has had oppor- 
tunity to take handsome profits but as yet has shown 
little disposition to realize. Its purchases have in 
minor part been confined to interest paying issues which 
have an international market, and which are selling at 
comparatively low prices; but more particularly has the 
buying been of the low-priced issues, on which interest 
is in default, and in which there is sure to be heavy ad- 
vances upon any improvement of the condition of busi- 
ness that will tend toward restoring these respective is- 
sues to the dividend-paying list. Local investors and 
speculators have been quick to detect the policy of Lon- 
don toward the defaulted bonds and have been heavy 
purchasers. The question of reorganization, generally 
speakng, has not been the important factor during the 
month as was the case during the preceding months 
of the summer. 

A comparison between the course of the stock market 
and the bond market is interesting. The movement of 
stocks has been upward and has reached a point as high 
as that attained last April upon the passage of the orig- 
inal Wilson bill. The bond market was comparatively in- 
active in April, although fairly strong. At that time re- 
organization plans,and particularly that of New England, 
demoralized the market for low-priced issues; and the 
gilt-edged issues were in most demand. Stocks fluctuated 
wildly between April and August, while bonds were 
steady. The bond market of August has had a steady up- 
ward movement based upon previous advances unaccom- 
panied by reactions or realizations to any extent. 


Following is given a table showing the average ad- 
vance of the various groups: 





Receivership group adv anced Mandednnadinandawe ‘ 4.72 
Granger group -66 
Trunk lines group “ .78 
Southwestern ie 3.22 
Transcontinental i 2.30 
Coalers bed 1.56 
Southern s 5.14 
Miscellaneous < 3.03 

COMA Tiel se ad eaisi'd cacdccsasccossediiacce 2.67 


In the Southern group the appreciation is due to the 
marked improvement in business which has taken place 
in the South, which has been directly reflected in rail- 
road earnings. The cotton crop is a good one and prom- 
ises to sell for fair prices. The railroad companies on the 
Ist of August restored rates, and have showed an inclin- 
ation to maintain them. The iron industry has been 
reduced to the new tariff basis in the matt®r of prices, 
and advices are to the effect that it will be abie to com- 
pete with domestic and foreign interests. Louisville & 
Nashviile issues have been the leaders in this movement, 
having followed the price of the stock upward. The railroad 
situation in the South, because of the factors noted, and 
by reason of the successful reorganization of the Rich- 
mond Terminal system, is in a very healthy condition. 

In the group of receivership roads the average advance 
was 4.72, accompanied by exceptional activity. It is 
noteworthy that only two of the issues in this group de- 
clined, and those but % per cent. The highest apprecia- 
tion in price was 12% points in Northern Pacific 2nds. 
Several advanced 10 and 11 points. The movement of 
the issues of various roads, while subject to the con- 
ditions outlined previously, were also effected by individ- 
ual causes. In this latter respect Atchison 4s, of which 
one and one-half million, and Atchison 2nds, of which one 
and one-quarter million, were traded in, were prominent. 
The speculative buying was heavy despite the unfa- 
vorable effect of Mr. Little’s report. The St. Louis and 
San Francisco issues were strong on good buying, in- 
duced by the fact that while they are a part of the Atch- 
ison system, they probably will not be affected by the re- 
organization plan. East Tennessee, Richmond & West 
Point, and Richmond & Danville issues were all strong 
on the improved prospects of the South and the success-— 
ful reorganization of the Southern Railway Company. 

Reading issues were exceedingly active and very 
strong. This was due to buying in discount of the reor- 
ganization plan, which is expected to be issued about next 
week. It is said that its terms treat the various issues 
of bonds very favorably. 

Remarkable strength was exhibited by Northern 
Pacific issues. The basis of the advance was the decided 
improvement shown during August in the earnings. 
This has stimulated buying by local and international 
interests. As far as is known no reorganization is being 
formulated, and one is not looked for at least until next 
year. This is perhaps one of the reasons why the vari- 
ous issues are so strong, for unless there is a heavy and 
sustained improvement in earnings, the junior securi- 
ties must suffer severely in a reorganization. Union 
Pacific securities were fairly active and strong, although 
without special feature. 

The Southwestern group comes next in point of aver- 
age advance. It contains a number of low-priced se- 
curities upon which the payment of interest is optional 
and which is conditioned largely upon the earnings 
from year to year, and obviously the buying has been 
largely speculative. 

The course of the Granger and Trunk Line groups, 
which show only a fractional advance, and but limited 
transactions, indicates that the demand has not been for 
high priced issues. With few exceptions these bonds are 
all quoted above par, and in previous months reached 
their high figures through.a bona fide investment de- 
mand. The limited character of their market,as compared 
with the low priced issues, indicates that capital is looking 
for aspeculative medium for returns, rather than to a sure 
and moderate interest-paying security. None of the is- 
sues of the two groups, except the New York Central and 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis appreciated 
over one point. 

The same set of conditions obtains in regard to 
the coalers. The average advance is somewhat greater 
owing to the existence of the number of low-priced 
issues. The other issues are high and were in littie 
demand. The coal trade is in unsatisfactory shape and 
could not be considered a basis for an appreciation in the 
price of bonds of the coal roads. 

The miscellaneous group shows an average advance of 
3.03. This is due in part to the advance in interest earn- 
ing issues, quoted below par, or to those in default, and 
is based upon a general improvement in business. 

Street railroad and other industrials, with the exception 
of United States Cordage, made a good showing. 


The sales of active bonds for the month of August were 
as follows: 









Par Value. 

ACNE So ct do a8 ice aeksdweateccdadesaedacs $1,595,000 
Atchison 2nds.. 1,273,000 
Atlantic & Pacific incomes 444, 

Chesapeake & Ohio gen. 4%s................ 1,268,000 
Chicago & Northern Pacific 5s............... 528,000 
Colorado Midland 4s.......... , 413,000 
Denver & Rio Grande 4s.. 227,000 
Hast Teriieaset Old 56... oicccccccceccecccove 402,000 
PROG UHIG VAG OO 6k ciccdvacecacdasae oeuvns 314,000 
WAMGAd SR ORERIA foo oio oo ociconees been ceiccs. 255,000 
Missouri, Kansas & Eastern Ist.. 349,000 
Northern Pacific 2nds....... aaenes 382,000 
Northern Pacific Col. Tr. notes.... 306,000 
‘Northern Pacific Cons. 5s.................... 1,387,000 
Oregon Short Line 6s.... .......... 231,000 





Richmond & W. P.T.6s .. 1.7! Sapna, is 








Wee WP. Fc San os ssh Ceacwones 
Meaidimigy 1St TCU. oo oc ccc kc cccccccccccwsees 
ROCGY CE PROUNMO Sas cccdncdesccucescunes 
Reading 3rd i — Randdedddeed  sencadtene de 


Reading G M. aad 
Rio Grande west, SY RS 
St. Louis Southwestern Ists 
St. Louis Southwestern 2nd 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass 4s.............- 
Southern Railway 5s, when issued 
pio CR ere rererrere errors 
OE Ge DORR MR civine kcccdeciccosncesacases 
WEIR nance coca canceduddactadsedaaseaeqa 
WRG Racca cade ccecedencacetercccncdnceds 
West Shore guaranteed 4s, re; 
Western New York & Pennsylvania 2nds... 
Wiscuseise Cemtrel 1ab. on cciccscciec cccccceves 
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Par Value. 
1,695,000 
904,000 
495,000 
977,000 
1,488,000 
256,000 
264,000 
605,000 
390,000 
846,000 
312,000 
2,676,000 
606,000 
319,000 
344,000 
405,000 
443,000 


The changes in prices are shown in the following table : 


High- 
| est. 


Roads in Recetvers Hands. | 
Atch., Top. & 5. eG. 4s x 
2nds A. | 
Colorado Midland 4s... .. | 
Atlantic & Paciie4%6..... 
re incomes.. | 
St, Louis& San F. gen. 4s. . | 
“ oe 88h ae gs | | 
“ i a “6s. | 
B ast Tennessee Ists . 
con, gold 5s. | 


Knoxville & Ohio Ists. . . 
Erie Ists, cons. gold. .... 
a | | (AAA ee 
Northern Pacific ee 
TE 6 
“ si Se. ant = 
i a con. 56. . 


” $ Terminal .| 
Nor. Pac. Col. Tr. notes... . 
Northern Pac. & Mon. Ists.. 
Chicago & Nor. Pac. 5s... «| 
Wisconsin Central Ists. ... 

ats incomes . 
Seattle, L. S. & Eastern ists. 
L., Evans & St. Louis Ists. . 
Peoria, Dec. & Evan. Ists, 
Evansville Div. ...... 
Peoria, Dec. & Evan. 2ds. . 
Reading G. M. 4s. Seda 
1st incomes ote eee 
ef 2nd incomes..... 
a4 3d imcomés..... 
Rich. & W .P. a aa 


Rich. & Danville ists . “es 


Savannah & W est. Ist . 

U nion Pacific ist 1896. .... 
et. Sree 
OY Oe @ 4 a4 
Oe Rete 4) a acda 
gold note 6s... 

sink. fund 8s. . 

= * Cal. Ty: 44a. 
ee =e et) PGS te ‘a se 

Kan. Pac. con. 6s... . ee 

Gre. Waw. I6G 5s 4 4s 
ae ne tee 
Ore. Short Line & U. N. con. 
Oregon Short Line 6s. .... 
U. P., D. & Gulfists. .... 
Ft. Worth & Den. City Ists. . 
W. N. ¥. & Penn. ists. ... 
s pat ae a ands... . 

Toledo A. A. & N. M. Ists. 

Toledo A. A. & G. T. Ists. .. 
Tol. A.A. & Cad. Ists.. .- 
Tol.,St. Louis & Kan.City Ists 

Average advance, 4.72. 
Grangers. 


se 66 
“6 “ 
oe ee 


6 “c 





Chic., Bur. & Q. 7s Pear 
Li deb. 5s. We 
is na “* eoav. &. 


oe se “cc 


Neb. ex. 5s. 
St. Paul general a ee ee” 
‘* cons. 7s . 
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Annual Reports. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul.—This company reports 
for the year ending June 30, 1894, and all comparative 
figures for this and preceding years include the Milwau- 
kee & Northern, so that like things are compared. The 
latter company passed under the contiol of the St. Paul 
by the ownership of the stock, and the property was 
transferred by deed subject toa mortgage of $17,000 a 
mile. 

The main results of operation were — 





1894. 1893. Decrease. p.c. 
Miles worked........ 7 6,109 ‘ies oi 
Gross earnings....... $31,327,951 $35,743,429 $4,415,578 12 
Op. expenses,........ 20,114,333 23,712,943 3,598,611 15 
Net earnings......... 11,213,018 12,030,486 816,867 7.8 
Per nitle. 
Gross earnings $5,096 $5,851 $755 
Op. expenses. Soh 3,272 3,882 610 
Net earnings.......... 1,824 1,969 145 


The changes in earnings from the different classes of 
traffic are shown below: 


1894. 1893. Decrease. p. c. 
ME. ives coneee $21,550,687 $25,722,001 $4,171,314 16 
PRRVENBELS . iscicscicn ces 7,311,822 7,511,757 199,935 2.6 
Mail, express, &c.... 2,465,442 2,509,671 44,229 


It will be observed that the World’s Fair did not pre- 
vent an absolute loss on the passenger business, 
although it held up the earniugs much better than those 
from freight were sustained. The World’s Fair earnings, 
which were less than had been expected, were jin 
fact very important. In July, August, September and 
October passenger earnings gained $769,973, and in the 
other eight months they lost $969,908. The four World’s 
Fair months were months of extreme depression and it 
seems fair to assume that but for the fair the loss in that 
third of the year would have been quite as great as in the 
other two-thirds, or that the year’s loss might have been 
about a million and a_ half instead of less than two hun- 
dred thousand. That is, it might éasily have been 
proportionately greater than the loss on treight. The 
effect of the World’s Fair on the kind of passenger 
movement was what we have repeatedly observed in other 
reports—a decrease in the rate and an increase in the 
journey, giving more revenue per passenger cairied. The 
total passengers were 7,921,882, being 712,925 less than in 
the year before, a decrease of eight per cent. The pas- 
senger-miles were 337, 133,338, an ¢zcrease of 244% million, 
or nearly eight per cent. The average journey was 42.56 
miles, against 36.24 the year before, and the rate per mile 
was 2.169 cents, against the former rate of 2.401 cents. 
The Chicago & Northwestern average rates were 1.95 and 
2.08 cents in the same years; the decrease in number of 
- passengers slight; the increase in passenger-miles 23.87 
per cent., and the increase in passenger earnings 16 per 
cent. The St. Paul report does not divide the passenger 
earnings and we cannot tell what the excursion and 
round-trip business was. 

The movement of freight decrea-ed in tons and ton- 
miles. The tons carried wete 10,794,058; decrease 2,659, - 
291, or 19.77 per cent. The ton-miles were 2,077,869, 479; 
decrease 428,981,223, or 17.11 per cent. The ton-mile rate 
was 1.037 cents as compared with 1.026 the year before. 
The decreased movement of* low-class freight would 
account for the increase of the rate. 

It is hardly necessary to follow through the details of 
the heavy decrease in operating expenses; that is 15 per 
cent. The saving in the item of repairs of track was over 
$370,000, and that in the item of renewal of rails was over 
$453,000. It is said that these great savings have been 
made possible because of the heavy expenditures made 
in former years. Over $436,000 was saved in repairs of 
loccmotives and about $633,000 in repairs of cars. These 


savings are partly the consequence of decreased traffic, 
and, partly, of course, through somewhat forced economy. 

During the year the company built 8,360 ft. of iron 
bridges and viaducts, and filled in 2's miles of wooden 
trestles. The expenditure in repair of bridges was nearly 


$90,000 more than 1n the preceding year. In the rebuilding 
of bridges such portion of the cost as represents excess 
over the cost of renewal in the original form is charged 
to improvement account and the rest to expense account. 
The company has now under construction 31 iron bridges 
aggregating 1,643 ft. 

Itis to be noted that the company has established its 
own insurance department to underwrite fire risks. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—This company reports for the year 
ending June 30, 1894. The mileage was increased 28.3 
miles, being four branches, the sidings amounting to 550 
miles, an increase of 23.8 miles. The principal results 






are given in the table below: 

1894. 1893. Decrease. p.c. 
SR ESS ae 1,278.1 1,192.5 as ais 
Gross earnings.. $9,044,108 $10,336,810 $1,292,702 13 
Op. expenses..... 6,027,128 7,132,761 1,105,633 15 
Net earnings... 3,016,981 3,204,050 187,069 6 
Interest, etc.... 3,002,920 2,780,290 ee 


Surplus.....-.--... rl" 44/061 423,760 ee, “ 

This year shows the first decrease in gross earnings, 
and in net, since the reorganization of the system; but 
the directors feei encouraged in having been able to earn 
fixed charges in so severe a year. Ofcourse, the condi- 
tions which reduced earnings are well-known; many of 
them were common to all the railroads of the country, 
but this road suffered especially from the prolonged coal 
strikes, there having been 100 days of strikes during the 
fiscal year. 

The comparative passenger and freight earnings appear 
below: 


1894. 1893. Decrease p. c. 
Serer $2,011,997 $2,360,889 15 
5 | ry 6,630,201 7,593,655 13 


The decrease in the total of freight moved was 713,974 
tons, the total being 4,794,071 tons. The ton-miles were 
1, 387,891,879 the decrease being 91,730,000. The falling 
off in coal, lumber and iron alone, the three great articles 
ot traffic, was about 611,000 tons. The average haul of 
freight increased 20 miles to 2.89, and the average train 
load, which has been extraordinary heavy for three or 
four years, increased from 282 tons to 301. The rate per 
ton-mile for all freight was 0.478 cent, and in the year 
before it was 0.511. For coal to the seaboard it was 0.320, 
having been in the year before 0.8327. Of course, a profit 
could not be made from hauling coal at such prices ex- 
cept under favorable conditions, and very efficient opera- 
tion, and everybody who has read the Raz/road Gazette 
carefully knows that the aim of the present managenient 
has been, ever since the reorganization, to make it pos- 
sible to carry coal ata minimum cost and to this end 
the track has been put in high condition, not only in 
matters of roadbed, rail and ballast, but in sidings, sig- 
nalsand all the details which go to give convenient and 
safe operation. We have, before now, noted the fact of 
the laying of rails weighing 100 lbs. per yardon a few 
short pieces of line in the mountains where the conditions 
are specially severe. 

Even on this road so far away from Chicago, the pas- 
senger movement was considerably affected by the 
World’s Fair, the average haul having been increased, 
and the amount received per mile having decreased nearly 
5 per cent. The average passenger rate is low for a road 
doing very little suburban business, being 1.905 cent. 

The improvement in the road is going on, the outlay for 
bridges having been about as much as the year before, 
owing to the building of stone arches and filling in of 
trestles. The charges to expense account of what is often 
charged to betterments, still continue in spite of the hard 
times, nearly $100,000 of such expenditures having been 
charged to operating expenses in the last year. It has 
been the policy since the time of the reorganization not 
to increase the capital account for distinctly new work 

Six new steamers have been purchased and put on the 
Trans-Atlantic line from Newport News and although no 
dividends have been paid, the enterprise is considered 
satisfactory. Doubtless it turns a good deal of business 
over the line of the road which but for the steamship 
line would seek other ports 





Our attention has been called toa passage in the ad- 
dress of President S. H. Church, of the International 
Association of Car Accountants, at the last annual meet- 
ing of that body, which was omitted in our report of the 
meeting. Speaking of the general objects of the Associa- 
tion and its annual gatherings, Mr. Church said: 

“It is in the air to get different bodies of men, in all 
associations, in all businesses, into closer relations, and 
I have thought several times during the past year that it 
would be an exceedingly useful thing for this country if 
all the bodies organized, with the consent of their respec- 
tive roads, could be got together in a general congress ; 
for instance, the American Railway Association, the 
Master Car Builders, the General Freight Agents, the 
Accounting Officers, the Railroad Superintendents, our 
own associations and every other railroad body. These 
organization could meet together and have a general open- 
ing convention, then each body could assemble by itself, 
transact business, appoint committees on conference, 
such as have been referred to here, (but which will not now 
be heard of for a year) and then all come back for a final 
convention. I don’t know whether anything would come 
of it, but I have thought of it, and mention the idea 
here to let it grow if there is any fruit in it.’’ 

We doubt if our opinion is worth much, as we have 
not given much thought to the subject; but we are in- 
clined to think that the project is not practicable. It is 
true that all wide-awake railroad men ate interested in 
each other, and that whenever they get together they have 
plenty to talk about, but the country is so large and 
railroad officers have so much work to do at home that 
such a body as that proposed could scarcely be expected 
to be a representative one. An obvious argument against 








it would be the great inconvenience of having the heads 
of half a dozen different departments away from home at 
the same time. As soon as you get so many different 
departments together the range of questions, of equal 
interest to all, is narrowed down to generalities. These 
generalities are, indeed, highly interesting, especially to 
the car accountaut or master mechanic or general pas- 
senger agent, who can get more information than he 
gives; but they have usually been relegated to the in- 
formal hours outside the regular convention sessions. To 
get away from thoughts of your own shop is often very 
pleasant in these between-times, and we suggest, therefore, 
that the car accountants invite to their next convention the 
superintendents, general managers, vice-presidents and 
other such officers, and see if they can not get up an 
informal congress. 








Out in Idaho, according to the local newspapets, the 
following notice has been posted at stations along the 
Union Pacific: 

‘‘On account of the personal strife engendered by parti- 
sanship, it has been decided to ask all employees of the 
Union Pacific Co. to refrain from active participation in 
politics. Should any employee desire to accept the nomi- 
nation for any office, he will be requested to resign from 
the service of the company.”’ 

This is rather hard on station agents who wish torun for 
poundmaster or inspector of ditches, but probably the 
company is justified. The population of Idaho is so 
small that the duty of going to Washington as United 
States Senator must rest heavily on every citizen, like 
the liability to jury duty on citizens of other States; and 
of course the Union Pacific could not stand it to have 
employees fooling away their time at the capital. We 
suspect, however, that the pernicious activity which gave 
rise to this order did not occur in Idaho, but in Wyom- 
ing, where female station agents and operators run for 
the State Legislature, for governor, etc. Flirting by wire 
is bad enough anywhere, especially where there is no 
other line but the train-wire; but when the acerbities of 
political strife come in to mix up matters there is no 
remedy but to shut down on the whole business. 





The British Parliament has finally passed the bill throw- 
ing upon railroad companies the burden of proof of reason- 
ableness in cases where shippers complain of rates which 
have been increased since December 31, 1892—that is, 
since the Government made reductions in rates on 
nearly every road inthe Kingdom. The bill is Chap- 
ter 54, and ‘‘is to be read with the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Acts, 1873 to 1888.’’ Each question is to be decided 
strictly on its merits, the law providing that it shall not 
be sufficient to show that the rate is within the maximum 
limit fixed by law. The railroads must keep their old 
rates convenient for inspection by complainants, and 
must furnish copies,under regulations made by the Board 
of Trade. The Railway and Canal Commissioners will 
have jurisdiction to hear complaints under this law but 
not until the Board of Trade has first considered them. 
When a case comes before the Railway and Canal Com- 
missioners they shall have power to award damages, in 
accordance with Section J2 of the Act of 1888; but they 
cannot, in ordinary cases, award costs on either side 
except where the dispute is between two or more com 
panies. 





The newspapers are making the announcement that the 
Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railroad has ordered 40 
locomotives, which, as the press agent says, ‘‘mark anew 
departure in construction.’’ The engines are compound 
with four cylindets; but the novelty which strikes the 
press agent is that they are fittted with plows to cut the 
air and are carefully housed in to reduce skin friction. 
We take the liberty to doubt if the P. L. & M. has done any 
such preposterous thing as this; that is, as to order 40 
locomotives with air plows and friction reducing casing. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Diseases of the Air-Brake System.—By Paul Synnestvedt. 
Chicago: The W. F. Hall Printing Co. Price, $1. 
This is not, as might be suspected from the title, a medi- 
cal treatise, although various terms are used in the text 
that are familiar in speaking of] the ills of the human 
anatomy, such as ‘‘diagnosis,’’ ‘‘stoppage,’’ ‘‘fluttering,’’ 
“‘groaning,’’ ‘‘pains,’’ ‘‘stomach,”’ etc. ; neither is it an 
advertisement of some nostrum or panacea for the ills of 
air-brakes; but it is, instead, a rather interesting little 
volume setting forth some of the troubles found with air 
brakes, and their causes. The print and cuts are good. 
The groundwork of the book is the same as is more fully 
covered by the Air-Brake and Signal Instructions of the 
Master Car Builders’ Association, and the Instruction 
Book of the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. ; it differs from 
those publications in giving additional information about 
specific designs of devices not mentioned in the others 
except in a general way. An important and useful ad- 
dition are the cuts showing defective details of brake 
triple valves and examples of clogged strainers, such as 
were shown before the Master Car Builders’ Association 
last year by Mr. Godfrey W. Rhodes. The Westinghouse 
system is described and shown quite completely. There are 
also some parts of the New York Air-Brake Co.’s appara- 
tus, such as the duplex pump and the engineer’s valve, 
but the New York triple valve shown is an obsolete form 
not now made. There is no description of the Boyden, 
Crane or Lansberg devices, some of which are in use,‘and 
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the latest New York triple is also missing. The book is 
entertaining and instructive, especially to those who 
like to gather information without much study, and ren- 
ders more accessible some information about the troubles 
with air-brakes that has appeared before in the technical 
papers. The young student can now find most of the facts 
relating to the practical operation and care of brakes in 
this volume and the two others we have mentioned. 





Catechism on the Standard Code of Train and Telegraph 
Rules. New York: C. A. Hammond, Secretary, 32 
Liberty street. 


This is the titie of a little pamphlet issued by the American 
Society of Railroad Superintendents, the work having been 
prepared by the Committee on Transportation, of which 
Mr. F. K. Huger is Chairman. The book furnishes a basis 
for examining train and station men on the rules of the 
standard code of the American Railway Association. It 
does not pretend to be exhaustive, and indeed there is 
on the first page a notice that ‘‘examiners are not expected 
to confine themselves to the questions contained in the 
catechism ;’’ they must ve ‘‘particular to see that the rules 
are thoroughly understood and that all the essential points 
are brought out.’’ We noticed this catechism in our 
issue of Aug. 31, but we repeat the notice here for the 
purpose of giving the address of the Secretary. Mr. 
Hammond will send copies of the book to all applicants 
for 35 cents each or $25 a hundred 





The Civil Engineers Pocket Book. By John C. Traut- 
wine, C. E. Revised by John C. Trautwine Jr., C. E. 
Sixteenth edition, 45th thousand. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1894. 

The occasional appearance of a new edition of Traut- 

wine’s Pocket Book is always a matter of interest to the 

engineer for there is always some new information of value. 

There are three principal additions to the present edition. 
Four pages are given to blue-printing and the like 

processes. We are not quite sure that it was a wise 
thing to give so much space in a hand-book to this par- 
ticular subject for the preparation of solutions and of 
paper would, we should suppose, be a specialty, and al- 
most every one would rather buy this material than to 
prepare it. Still, the information which is given in these 
four pages can be found nowhere else insuch compact 
shape, and that part which treats of printing is sure to 
be of interest to a great many people. 

Another addition is additional discussion on the distri- 
bution of pressure in joints, developing the proposition 
that a section may be weakened by increasing its width. 
The third important addition is three pages of definitions 
of terms in connection with railroad curves. The lack of 
such a set of definitions in the Pocket Book we have 
always considered serious, and we are glad to see that it 
no longer exists. Many a student must have been puzzled 
when he tackled Trautwine to know what the degree of 
the curve actually meant, Trautwine having adopted a 
nomenclature different from that of most other author- 
ities. 

Whites Reference Book of Railroad Securities,—New 
York: White & Kemble, 62 William street. 

This is the fourth edition and the semi-annual issue of 

a hand-book giving information of the capitalization, 

mileage, earnings, and other financial information of 

railroads, likely to be convenient and useful to investors. 

The comprehensiveness of the reports of each of the 

principal railroads is surprising. The figures given are 

compressed into a few pages, but they comprise pretty 


much all the general results of operation. The value of 
the statements is greatly enhanced by using a uniform 
method, in figuring the accounts. This makes possible 
the ready comparison of the results reported for one 
company, with those for any other company. 

The reports of the larger roads give the capital stock per 
mile of road, and also the funded debt, gross and net 
eainings, interest and charges and net income per mile 
of road. A tabular statement shows the mileage con- 
trolled, names of operated roads and termini, capital 
stock of companies owning mileage, and how control is 
held. Another statement gives a list ot the bonds uut- 
standing, when due, rate of interest, whether the bonds 
are in the company’s treasury or conditions that may 
attach to them. The summary of capitalization is an in- 
teresting table. It reports the various companies com- 
prising a system, mileage owned, separating single track, 
second and third tracks and sidings. The total amount 
of funded debt, amount per mile of road, interest charge- 
able, and average rate of interest paid, and the total cap- 
ital stock, and amount per mile of road are also re- 
ported. Other tables give the earnings, fixed charges, 
dividends and surplus, passenger and freight mileage, and 
revenue from each; general balance sheet; prices of the 
bonds and stocks for five years, and the rate of dividends 
paid, if any. 





Journal of the Franklin institute.—The September is- 
sue contains more of Prof. Thurston's paper on the 
Graphics of the Efficiencies of the Steam Boiler. A new 
paper in this month’s issue is the Evolution of a Work 
Shop, by C. J. Hexamer, which has the air of being 
popular and interesting reading. Mr. Vedel’s paper on A 
Theory of Actual Earth Pressure is concluded. A very 
admiral paper is the first half of a lecture by Mr. T. C. 
Martin, editor of the Léectrical Engineer, on Elctricity 
in the Modern City. The title will suggest at once to the 
reader the scope of the lecture .Prof. Lanza’s lectures on 
Engineering Practice and Education are continued. 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 





Water Tube Boilers.—The Almy Water Tube Boiler 
Co., Providence, R. I., sends us a small catalogue illus- 
trating its water tube boilers for ships, river steame1s 
and launches, and forall sorts of stationary work. Several 
classes of boilers are illustrated and there is a long list of 
users to whom it has been supplied. 





Asbestos Packing.—Mr. Ed. Wertheim, 207 and 209 
Lake street, Chicago, has issued a small catalogue de- 
voted especially to the German asbestos goods of Louis 
Wertheim, of for whom he acts as agent in the United 
States. The catalogue sets forth a number of very in- 
teresting facts regarding the nature of the asbestos and the 
many uses to which it has been adapted. Among those 
uses for which it is recommended are piston rod packing, 
for which purpose several forms are provided, gaskets, 
covering for steam pipes, cements, matting, ropes and 
belting for special purposes, wall paper, building 
paper, cloth and paints. 








The Debs Case. 


The trial of the charges of contempt of court against Debs 
and others, at Chicago, will bring up some very important 
questions. The issue really lies in a nutshell. It is briefly 
the determination of the question whether courts shall 
assume the function of inflicting summary punishment 
without jury trial for acts punishable by ordinary crim- 
inal proceeding. 

There is no doubt of the power of a court to punish sum- 
marily those who disobey its orders. It has been deemed 
impossible for courts to maintain a necessary respect for 
their processes without this power. That it may be effect— 
ively exercised, the judge before whom the contempt is 
committed is ailowed to inflict punishment according to 
his discretion, and without stay or appeal. The person 
charged with contempt has a right to be heard, but he 
must appear in person and cannot demand a jury or insist 
upon the aid of counsel. ‘This power probably originated 
in the necessity for preserving order in the court-room, 
and, since attorneys are looked upon as officers of the 
court, it is natural.and proper that they at least should 
be subject to strict discipline. Yet it is evident that the 
remedy is of a nature contrary to the free spirit of Eng— 
lish jurisprudence. It is arbitrary and despotic. But as 
English judges have generally been animated with the 
spirit of liberty, they have rarely abused this power. It 
has been enough that it existed to accomplish the pur- 
pose of its existence. 

The courts have very cautiously extended the use of the 
remedy by injunction as applied to acts committed out- 
side of court. The rule that equitable remedies will not 
be granted so long asa remedy at law exists is still an 
established rule; but it cannot long be maintained if 
such injunctions are to be granted as those recently issued 
from the United States courts. .... 

An ‘‘omnibus bill’’ was filed last July at Chicago to pre- 
vent interference with 2s great railroads and an injunc- 
tion was issued not only against a number of persons 
named, but also against the members of the American 
Railway Union to the number of thousands, and ‘“‘all 
other persons whomsoever.’’ No satisfactory precedent 
exists for injunctions of such wide scope as this. If we 
may trust a newspaper report of Judge Woods’s language, 
he took the ground that his injunction was not necessary 
to prevent interference with the mails,that being a crime 
for which arrest and indictment was provided. It was 
more necessary to make the order to prevent interference 
with interstate commerce; but the true reason, and the 
only one ‘‘for issuing an order at all, was that it was a 
means of meeting,the present emergency, for the process 
of arrest and indictment was slow.’’ 

Whether Judge Woods used these words or not, they 
describe the situation correctly. There was an ade- 
quate remedy at law, and if it was slow it was the fault of 
the officers of the law. But it was not slow when the 
highest magistrate in the land swept aside the incom- 
petent and traitorous gang of local bailiffs. . . The 
remedy at law, for such it may properly be called, the 
troops of the United States being really peace officers, was 
quick and it was adequate. It may be doubted whether 
the injunctions were not wholly superfluous. 

But were they not at least harmless? We apprehend not. 
The aims of the strikers at Chicago were hopeless and 
their methods wicked and criminal; but these men are 
our fellow citizens, and they are not to be charged with 
any exceptional depravity. It isin the highest degree 
important that the very poorest member of the community 
should possess unshaken confidence iu the integrity of 
our judges and the impartiality of the administration of 
justice. We fear that many of the common people, 
especially in the Western States, entertain the belief that 
the courts have allied themseves with the great corporate 
interests of the country,and it is eminently desirable that 
this belief should have no sound basis.—/Vew York Even- 
ing Post, 





The Great Pullman Strike at Cincinnati. 





In our issue of July 27 appeared an excellent summing 
up of the principal features of the development of the 
Pullman strike as seen at Chicago. The following account 
of events at Cincinnati is from an article by Mr. James 
Shirley Eaton in 7he Ratlway Clerk. Asa succinct story 
of the course of the strike at one of the secondary centers 
it is valuable: 

Cincinnati was not the strategic point in the great 
strike, but there was enough of it here to show howa 
strike is conducted, Strike Master Phelan arrived here 
from Chicago one Sunday morning as the accredited agent 
of the A. R. U. He addressed a meeting of the Pullman 
shop employees in Ludlow that day, and they decided to 
strike the next morning. The effort to get any represent- 
ative meeting of railroad men together was unsuccessful 
until Tuesday night. At this meeting the cause was 
stated, resolutions to boycott Pullman cars were passed, 
and a committee of one from each of the railroads 
designated, to advise their respective companies. 

It appears the arrangement was for the first move to be 
made in the C. H. & D. yards, where the men declined, 
the following afternoon,to attach the Pullmans in making 
up the out-going trains. Supt. Waldo took some action, 
which by some reports was simply advice to his men, 
who were old and_ trusted employees, to lay off until the 
trouble was over, but which the men construed to be 
formal discharge. This was the prearranged signal, and 
not only all of his switchmen went out, but those on all 


the roads centering here, except the Pan Handle. The 
next day the freight handlers went out, crippling the 
freight houses. 

As the number of men out increased, the unrest of 
those at work produced great uncertainty. The disaffec— 
tion spread to firemen, temporarily to yard crews, and to 
the engineers, trainmen and shopmen, not as a body, 
but individually. The strikers organized committees that 
used every means to bring a general pressure upon those 
still at work. Grocers and local dealers were to a 
limited extent enlisted in the cause, and refused to sell 
to non-strikers. From a great number of reports it cannot 
be doubted that intimidation, not always definite nor with 
direct show of violence, but dark with suggestions of 
menace in different ways, became a factor in the situa- 
tion. Several engineers living in Ludlow who continued 
to run deemed it best to remove their families temporarily 
from town. Actual violence did occur in the Ludlow 
yards, and one man was practically beaten to death. In 
the general tension the enormity of this was largely 
passed over. A Big Four ‘‘scab’’ was set upon in the 
“‘ditch,’’ and roughly used. 

Chief Deitsch recalled all furloughs, deployed his 
forces with care and supported them by reserves in easy 
call. Neitherthe county nor state authorities were called 
upon. The Cincinnati Southern being in the custody of 
a United States court was vigorously guarded by 
United States deputies. The judge, a clear-headed, 
dauntless man, from the first evinced a temper to 
tolerate no trifling. The railroad managers rallied around 
their local association and made common cause. They 
early saw the importance of public opinion, and Mr. 
Fetter was required to issue a daily bulletin from their 
headquarters. The official staffs of some of the roads 
were impaired by absences. The first policy was a wait- 
ing policy in the hope that what the managers considered 
misguided impetuosity would give way to sober sense 
and the men would return to work. The reserve forces 
were drawn upon. Agents along the line with such 
trusted men as they could fetch were called in. Office 
staffs and officials were called out to throw switches. 

The first vital point was to avoid all disturbance by 
keeping the railroad clear of trespassers, and then to 
keep the passenger trains moving at any cost,for the moral 
effect of this was very great. The yards were patrolled by 
special watchmen, well armed, who were placed on switch 
engines, on moving cars and at all points of ingress to 
the yards. The track along the line of road was patrolled 
by a double force, and bridges guarded by armed men. 
Officials, while taking every precaution, even in one case 
arming and deputizing their immediate office staff, made 
no offensive demonstrations, and generally assumed a 
friendly attitude toward their old employees, whom they 
met with perfect freedom and assurance. 

When the time for aggressive policy arrived the task 
became graver. Notices discharging old employees took 
effect. The floating army of unemployed railroad men, 
especially large in these times of depression, had drifted 
in. The former strikers of the Lehigh Valley formed a 
large part of them. There is a sort of unwritten comity 
by which all roads furnish transportation to concentrate a 
supply of such floaters at the point of trouble. The 
situation had become grave; little or no freight at all had 
been moved for several days; much that was perishable 
had been lost; commercial interests of the city were 
suffering seriously ; the Chamber of Commerce voiced the 
general impatience in vigorous resolutions. Meanwhile, 
the strike manager was centering all his efforts upon the 
engineers. Universally this was conceded to be the 
pivotal point. Chief Arthur had declared against the 
strike, but it still remained for the engineers, as local 
bodies, or individuals on their own responsibility, to 
affiliate with the strikers and complete their work. It 
must not be understood that because the strike was under 
the auspices of the A. R. U. that all strikers were mem- 
bers. In the first place the membership of this organiza- 
tion was comparatively small, but the conditions for join- 
ing were so simple that during the excitement the ranks 
were swelled by fifties and hundreds in a single night. 
The A. R. U. simply furnished the nucleus and directive 
force, aud the great body of well meaning, but too often 
unthinking men were their material. Perhaps not 40 per 
cent. of the strikers were ever members of the organiza- 
tion, though this would be exceedingly difficult to prove. 
The strikers realized the necessity of public opinion; they 
resorted early to demonstrations and public meetings, 
Those at Music Hall were not to be belittled’in any 
sense. 

Many of the speeches were filled with what we may 
justifiably call cant, delusive, but not dangerous doc- 
trine, and bore the brand of rank insincerity,all the more 
glaring for the violent protestations to the contrary. But 
other speeches were honest, rugged, manly and tolerant. 
Carpet gallants, and those who constitute the embroidery 
of society and talk indefinitely about the feverish unrest 
of the masses, could have learned something by being 
there. Mayor Caldwell very properly refused to comply 
with the request, from some quarter, that he close the 
doors of the Music Hall to these people. 

In assuming an aggressive policy the Receiver of the 
Cincinnati Southern road secured an injunction against 
Phelan for interfering with the operations of the road, 
which was in custody of the court. On Thursday, July 
5th,the motion for Phelan’s commitment for contempt of 
court was taken up. A week was occupied in taking 
testimony, and on July 13th the decision was rendered, 
and Phelan was ordered committed to Lebanon county 
jail. This was a vital blow to the strike, for Phelan had 
marked qualities as a strike leader. This and other legal 
action here, and the omnibus injunctions at Chicago and 
Indianapolis, with the President’s determined attitude 
through the several stages, produced a damper on local 
ardor to which the strike here inevitably yielded and 
disappeared. Many men have been hopelessly ruined. 


TECHNICAL. 





Manufacturing and Business. 


The Gates Iron Works have leased from Eastern parties 
for a term of 50 years a tract of land in Chicago having a 
frontage of 180 ft. on Hawthorne avenue, facing Willow 
street, and running back 450 ft. to the north branch of the 
Chicago River. On this property will be erected an ex- 
tensive brick and steel machine shop. The company has 
also leased some property across from the above tract 
which has a frontage of 250 ft. on Hawthorne avenue and 
tunning through to Marcy street, ou which it has a fron- 
tage of 150 ft. The improvements on this property will be 
remodelled to suit the requirements of the company. 
The property leased is accessible both to the tracks of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road on Hawthorne 
street, and to docks on the Chicago River, at the rear of 





the property. 
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At the meeting of the stockholders of the Westinghouse 
Air-brake Co., held at Pittsbuigh, Sept. 4, the following 
were re-elected: President, George Westinghouse, Jr: ; 
Board of Directors, A. M. Byers, John Caldwell, Robert 
Pitcairn, W. W. Card, H. H. Westinghouse and Thomas 
Welsh. 

Ground has been broken for the foundation of the Long- 
mead Iron Co.’s new mill at Conshohocken, Pa. The con- 
tract for the iron buildings, 70 ft.x210 ft., has been awarded 
to the King Iron Bridge Co.,of Clevelend,O., and will be 
completed during November. 

Michael Newell and Daniel H. Stowell, Directors of 
the Stark Machine & ool Co., of Buffalo, last week ap- 
plied for the appointment of a receiver. Their affidavit 
showed that the company’s assets amounted to $105,552 
and its liabilities to $95,835.86 The petition asked for 
the appointment of Michael Newell as receiver, and he 
was made tempotary receiver. The company’s capital 
stock is $40,000. A suit for the dissolution of the com- 
pany will be argued on December 17. 

The firm of H. Ward Leonatd & Co., of 136 Liberty 
street, New York City, one of the iargest electrical con- 
tractors in this country, have made assignment, H. 
Ward Leonard, the president, being appointed temporary 
receiver. The liabilities, outside the stockholders’ claims, 
are given as $64,000, and the nominal assets as $170,000. 
The cause of the embarrassment of the firm is reported 
to be due to its contract with the Cuyadutta Electric 
Railroad Co. for building a railroad between the 
towns of Fonda, Johnstown and Gloversville, N. Y., 
which was undertaken two years ago. The contract 
price of this work was to be $285,000, but on ac- 
count of the changes in the route and extras the firm 
claimed $357,000 on the completion of the road, and 
litigation has followed over the balance. ‘The firm has 
assigned its interest in this claim to the General Electrjc 
Co. 

These officers of the Schultze Manufacturing Co., Potts- 
town, Pa., were elected last week: Peter Egalf, presi- 
dent; W. G. Rex, secretary, and J. M. H. Walters, 
treasurer, all of Pottstown; G.A.Muller, of Philadelphia, 
was chosen a director. 

An extension, 60x150 ft., will be added to the Pennsyl- 
vania Bolt and Nut Works, Lebanon, Pa. 

The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, Conn., is 
building a large addition to the machine shops of Henry 
R. Worthington, at Brooklyn, N. Y., and au annealing 
room building for the Naugatuck Malleable Iron Co., at 
Naugatuck, Conn., The building is 94x175 ft. with brick 
walls and iron roof trusses covered with corrugated iron. 

The report of the Westinghouse Air Braxe Co., for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1894, gives a table showing 
that the net earnings for five fiscal years, ending March 
31, has been: 1894, $518,695; 1893, $2,100,000; 1892, $2,400, - 
000; 1891, $1,695,795; 1890, $1,350,798. The net earnings 
of the company for 1893-94 are less than one-quarter of 
those in the years 1892-93, and about one-fifth of the net 
returns of 1891-92, The dividends paid during the year 
were $1,000,000. The report states that there has been 
practically no increase inthe number of engine and car 
equipments during the year, the business of the company 
having consisted chiefly of the sale of supplies for repairs 
and maintenance. 

An iventory and appraisement of the assigned estate of 
Queen & Co., incorporated, of Philadelphia, has been 
filed with the court at Philadelphia by the Assignee. The 
appraisement gives the value of the merchandise as $104, - 
000 The Committee of Creditors, appointed Aug. 13, has 
issued a circular stating the action taken by that commit- 
tee and'proposed. The appointment of J. C. Ferguson, 
Jr., and C. H. Flaig was secured on Aug. 30 to undertake 
a complete inventory of the company’s stock. When this 
has been done the committee will be prepared to report 
on the extension of time to be granted and on the other 
matters committed to it. The appraisment made for the 
Assignee was to comply with a State statute The de- 
tailed inventory will not be completed for three 
weeks. 

The Morgan Engineering Co., of Alliance, O., has a 
contract to construct for the Metropolitan West Side Ele- 
vated Railroad, which is now building in Chicago, a four- 
motor Morgan electric traveling crane of 35 tons capaci- 
ty for the power station of the railroad company. This 
cratie is to be fitted with an auxiliary hoist operated by 
an independent motor. 

Iron and Steel. 
The Roanoke Rolling Mill, at Roanoke, Va., has been 
sold at a Commissioner’s sale for $25,000 to Samuel 
Crozer, President of the Crozer Iron Co. The plant will 
probably be put in operation at an early date. 

The creditors of the Wellman Iron & Steel Co. vigor- 
ously oppose an immediate sale of that company’s 
property. At a recent meeting of the unsecured creditors 
at Chester, Pa., representatives of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Lebanon Iron Works, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and other important concerns were present. They ob- 
jected to the sale of the company’s property at an earlier 
day than next January, and will appeal to the court against 
an early sale of the property. They believe that the 
property if sold in the present condition of business, 
would not, bring anything like its real value. 


: New Stations and Shops. 

The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., 
has placed the order for three large buildings with the 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin,Conn. The Larch- 
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mont Electric Co., of Mamaroneck, N.Y., has placed the 
contract for a power station building 50x90 ft. with the 


Berlin Bridge Co. 
The Revard Mountain Rack Railroad. 


The Rack railroad up the Revard Mountain is the first 
extensive installation of the rack railroad system in 
France. It is 5.8 miles long and leads from the city of 
Aix-les-Bains up to the plateau of the Revard, 4,150 ft. 
above the valley. The terminal station is 180 ft. below 
the top of the mountain. The up grade is 5 per cent. at 
first, increasing to 21 per cent. The line was built in 13 
months, a very short time considering the difficulties 
which had to be surmounted. There are a viaduct of 350 
ft. length and two tunnels, 66 ft, and 32 ft. long. The 
locomotive has 150 h. p. and is capable of a maximum 
hourly speed of 74% miles. The cars have each a capacity 
of 60 passengers and are equipped like the locomotive, 
with very effective brakes. The cost of the read was 
$126,000 per mile, giving a total of $730,000. 
M. C. B. Subjects and Committees, 


The Secretary of the Master Car Builders’ Association 
has issued the following list of subjects and committees 
for Convention, June, 1895: 

(1). Interchange of Cars.—To suggest how cars in inter- 
change may be maintained equitably to owners and oper- 
ators with least expense and detention. Pulaski Leeds, 
N. Bart, Samuel Irvin, J. W. Marden, E. D. Nelson, J. 
H. Rankin, L. Packard. 

(2). Road Tests of Brake Shoes.—To conduct and report 
upon a series of comparative tests of different brake shoes 
in service, with as complete data as possible. R. H. 
Soule, A. E. Mitchell, Jos. Townsend, W. S. Morris, W. 
H. Lewis, Samuel Porcher, S. A. Crone, J. W. Marden, 
J. C. Barber, G. W. Rhodes, A. M. Waitt, W. L. Hof- 
fecker. 

(3). Laboratory Tesis of Metal for Brake Shoes.—To 
conduct and. report upon laboratory tests of different 
brake shoes, with as complete data as possible. S. P. 
Bush, D. L. Barnes, J. W. Cloud. 

(4). Lubrication of Cars.—Continued from 1894 to pursue 
its own recommendations as to tests of oii for lubrication, 
and to consider the economics of journal bearings as sug- 
gested in its report, if feasible. A. M. Waitt, W. H. 
Thomas, I. E. Wood, F. A. Stinard, W. K. Carr. 

(5). Air-brake Tests.—G. W. Rhodes, George Giodbs, E. 
A. Williams, S. P. Bush, A. S. Vogt. : 

.(6). Air-brake and Hand brake Apparatus on Cars.—Con- 
tinued from 1894 to consider the questions raised in its 
report, and to include the standard levers and all other 
questions of importance pertaining to the subject. E. D. 
Bronner, Pulaski Leeds, James McGee, William McWood, 
W. P. Siddons. 

(7). Automatic Couplers.—To advise what changes may 
be desirable in the standard size of M. C. B. automatic 
coupler shanks, and to recommend a standard yoke or 
pocket strap for rear end attachment to cars. J. M. Wal- 
lis, R. D. Wade, T. G. Duncan, A. E. Mitchell, William 
Garstang, Thomas Kearsley, J. T. Chamberlain. 

(8). Mounting New and Second-hand Wheels.—To re- 
port upon the best method for mounting new and second- 
hand wheels so that they shall be properly located upon 
the axle. J. N. Barr, William Forsyth, Thomas Suther- 
land, G. L. Potter, T. J Hatswell, Jos. Hodge, J. H. 
McConnell. 

(9). Passenger Car Ends and Platforms.—To consider 
what improvements may be made in the construction of | 
passenger car ends and platforms for increased strength 
in ordinary service and in emergencies. E W. Grieves, 
Cc. A. Schroyer, T. A. Bissell, F. D. Adams, M. M. Mar- 
tin, J. J. Hennessey, Samuel Porcher. 

(10). Coal Car Sides.—To suggest best methods of con- 
struction and staying of the sides of 60,000 lbs. capacity 
coal cars with high sides. R. E. Marshall, R. P. C. San- 
derson, R. C. Blackall, R. McKenna, Samuel Higgins, 
La Mott Ames, G. W. West. 


A Big Plate. 


The Wellman Iron & Sheet Works, of Chester, Pa., 
lately rolled a ship plate 130 in.x450 in.x]% in. Itis a 
rudder plate for one of the new Ame-ican Liners building 
at Cramp’s. 
A Drawbridge Worked by Water Power. 
On the line of the Southern Pacific Railroad at the cross- 
ing of the Neches River, Beaumont, ‘Tex., a drawbridge 
has been put in, the draw being turned by water power. 
The water motor is supplied with power from the mains 
of the Beaumont water works. The span is 250 feet and 
the bridge is turned in from 1% to 2 minutes. It is 
said that this is the only draw in the United States turned 
by water power. Another peculiarity of this bridge is 
that it was built in the shops of the Southern Pacific 
company by its own men and under the supervision of 
Mr. D. K. Colebuin, Superintendent of Bridges. 
For Improving Philadelphia Water Ways. 

The Board of Port Wardens of Philadelphia has present- 
ed a memorial tothe City Council asking an appropria- 
tion of $500,000 to aid in the Government work of widen- 
ing and deepening the channels of the Delaware and 
Schuylkill Rivers. The memorial sets forth that in 1885 
a plan was adopted by the national government for mak- 
ing and maintaining a permanent ship channel from the 
city to the sea, not less than 600 ft. wide and 26 ft. deep, 
estimated to cost $2,500,000. The limited appropriations 
made by Congress, however, prevented the Government 
engineers from completing the work and it is urged that 





the city should make this additional appropriation. Ves- 
sels drawing 26 ft. and upwards are trading regularly with 
the port of Philadelphia, and experience serious delays 
in going up and down the rivers because of shoals and 
bars. Unless the permanent deep canal is secured serious 
embarrassment will ensue and the commerce of the city 
be vitally affected. 
The Lachine Canal. 


It has been decided to deepen the Lachine Canal toa 
uniform depth of 15 ft. Tenders have been called for and 
specifications published. The estimated cost is $250,000, 
and the work is expected to be finished in the autumnn 
of 1896. 
Philadelphia Ship Canal. 
The preliminary surveys toward determining the route 
of the proposed ship canal to connect the Delaware River 
somewhere above Philadelphia with the waters of Raritan 
Bay, are now being conducted by Prof. L. M. Haupt, 
Major N. A. Hutton being, as previously announced, con- 
sulting engineer. The Commission is considering now 
only what is practically one route, by Bordentown and 
New Brunswick, using the Delaware River from Phila- 
delphia to Bordentown and the Raritan from New Bruns- 
wick to the bay. The first question now being considered 
is the location of that portion of the route between Borden- 
town and New Brunswick, and whether it is better to 
cross the railroad twice and follow the Raritan ca.al, or 
by going a few miles southeast into heavier cutting to 
avoid railroad crossings. The preliminary report of 
Messrs. Hutton and Haupt is tothe effect that a canal 
cannot be made commercially profitable at tide level, 
there being a general elevation of the ground of over 90 
ft. above tide. They suggest two locks of 25 ft. lift at or 
near each end. The watershed available it is feared will 
not furnish an adequate supply fo1 a large canal and the 
Delaware or Raritan River must be relied upon as the main 
feeders. Two routes aresuggested for survey; both leave 
the Delaware at Bordentown, one utilizing the Delaware 
and Raritan canal to Kingston, thence to Lawrence Creek 
and to the Raritan River and bay. The other follows 
generally the direction of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
Monmouth Junction, whence it joins the first route. The 
first route has the advantage of low elevation with the 
disadvantage of crossing the railroad; the second does not 
interfere with the main lines of railroad, but is about 90 
ft. above tide and has grave difficulty as to water supply. 
Electricity in Switzerland. 

Dr. A. Denzler, of the polytechnic school at Ziirich, has 
contributed to the Schweizerische Bauzeitung an interest- 
ing statistical article on Switzerland’s electrical industries, 
the main points of which are summed up in the appended 























table which tells the story of development in a striking 
| | Average 
1893 asso) |, ores ~~ 
per year) 4293 
since 789, - 
| 
Lighting stations .. . 679 | 351 | 82 116 
Power transmission 
Stations... .<s. «=| 77 | 25 13 | 24 
Storage battery plants...) 161 41 | 00 | 40 
Generators and motors.) 1,408 536 218 351 
Combined capacity in) | 
kilowatts... .. ..{| 28,832 7,060 5,443 8,208 
Incandescent lamps . . | 145,911 51,155 | 23,689 <0, 263 
Arclamps...... | 23125 $45 | 320 382 





600 h. p. each, all of them mounted on vertical shafts 
directly connected with the driving turbine shafts. Five 
of these generators are in the large aluminium works at 
Newhanusen; the sixth, at Dorenberg-Luzerne, is the larg- 
est machine now in operation in Switzerland for lighting 
purposes. Another noteworthy machine is a 100 h. p. 
generator at Schonenwerd, running at the remarkably 
low speed of only 32 revolutions per minute. The highest 
voltages used in the plants installed during the year 1893 
were those in a paper mill at Biberist where a direct cur- 
rent of from 6,500 to 7,000 volts is employed, while at the 
central station at Charmey-Bulle a 3,300 volt alternating 
current is employed. These two plants also have the 
largest aerial transmission lines in Switzerland, measur- 
ing, respectively, 28.5 kilometers (17.7 miles) and 9.6 
kilometers (6 miles). Dr. Denzler also calls attention to 
the fact that in isolated plants very satisfactory results 
have been obtained with petroleum motors as prime mov- 
ers worjing in conjunction with storage battery outfits. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Notes. 

Business on the Delaware & Hudson Canal was sus- 
perded -about Sept. 1 on account of low water and, at 
last accounts, the prospect of resumption was poor. 

The firemen atrested at Long Island City for burning 
soft coal in locomotives, in violation of the rules of the 
Board of Health prohibiting smoke, have been held for 
the Grand Jury. General Manager E. R. Reynolds was 
also held. 


The hearing of the case of E. V. Debs, et als., for con- 
tempt of court in the alleged wilful disobedience of the 
federal injunctions issued during the strike was begun at 
Chicago, Sept. 4, before Judge Woods in the Federal 
Court. A suit begun by the Santa Fe road for sim lar 
contempt was taken up at the same time and evidence 
heard applicable in both cases simultaneously. Much 
of the time thus far has been taken up by the reading of 
telegrams sent by Debs and other officers of the American 
Railway Union during the strike. These telegrams were 
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produced by the Manager of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. in response to subpoena. Testimony was given 
bya number of railroad men, both members of the Union 
and others, all tending to show that the ‘‘boycott,’’ or the 
endeavor to obstruct traffic, was in active operation both 
prior to and subsequent to the issuing of the injunctions. 
T.e introduction of evidence is being hotly contested by 
the attorneys for the defense, who seize upon every pos- 
sible pretext to offer objections. 


Lake Superior Ore and Lumber Shipments. 


Iron ore business of Lake Superior mines for the 
season to date has been as follows: Gogebic range, 
1,230,000 gross tons; Mesaba, 1,000,000 tons; Ver- 
milion, 800,000 tons; Marquette and Menominee, 1,810,- 
000; total, 4,930,000 gross tons, against a total sea- 
son’s business for 1893 of 5,800,000 tons, water shipments. 
One ore ;soad, the Duluth & Iron Range, last month 
handled 204,000 gross tons, and 999,000 tons in the 
season to September 1. The Great Chapin mine on the 
Menominee range, at one time the leading pro- 
ducer in the entire region, is to be sold under mort- 
gage foreclosure next month on a debt aggregating about 
a the stockholders not being able to work it ata 
profit. 

The greatest lumber shipments ever made out of a 
Lake Superior port were from Duluth last month, 42,250. - 
000 feet. 

The action of the Minnesota Steamship Co. in contract- 
ing with the Chicago Ship building Co. for two all steel 
tow barges, has been noted recently. They are of the 
ordinary type, for use in carrying, and each will hold 
about 4,000 tons, and is fitted with all latest appliances, 
including new automatic arrangements for keeping tow- 
lines taut when vessels are in seaway. ‘These are the 
first steel sailing vessels on the lakes, and in view of the 
fact that a closely allied concern in the same trade has 
hada steel whaleback tow-barge in use two years it 
would seem that the ordinary type is able to hold its 
own with whalebacks, even as barges. 

The Duluth, Mississipi River & Northern road, after 
having hauled logs atthe rate of 3,000,000 weekly all 
summer, and at twice that speed during the winter, has 
shut down operations fora time. The Swan River Log- 
ging Co., its allied concern, is putting 450 men into the 
woods, who will bandle timber scorched and burned by 
the late fires in the region the railroad traverses. 

Inducements are being held out by Mesaba mine 
owners, independent of both the railroad and mine com- 
binations, that may result in the early building by the 
Great Northern road of the final link in its transconti- 
nental line, the short cut between the western Minnesota 
line and Duluth. 


Getting the Benefit of Air Brakes. 


An order has been issued on the New York, Lake Erie 
& Western to the effect that after Sept. 16 the train crews 
on through freight trains of 55 cars or less (estimated on 
a loaded basis), will consist of conductor, flagman and 
two brakemen, or one less brakeman than hitherto. The 
order will affect the fast freights more than any other 
runs. The various division superintendents are expected 
to provide employment, as far as possible, in other 
capacities for tne men dropped. An officer of the road 
states that this step has been in contemplation for a long 
time, it having been found that other 1oads employed 
one less brakeman to the train than the Erie did. The 
order will have the effect of placing about 35 1egular 
brakemen on the Susquehanna and Western divisions on 
the list of extra brakemen. There are on the Susque- 
hanna divisions, in all, 42 freight crews, and of this 
number 20 are fast freight crews. One man from each 
of these 20 crews will be placed on the extra list. 


Water Works for Jerusalem. 


The Turkish Ministry of Public Works has determined 
upon the reconstruction of the ancient water conduits of 
Jerusalem, dating from the age of King Solomon. By this 
means it would be possible to convey 2,500 cubic meters of 
water daily to the Holy City. Of this it is proposed to 
give 1,000 metres away free of charge to the poor of 
Jerusalem, the distribution to take place at the Mosque 
of Omar, the Holy Sepulchre,and other places frequented 
by pilgrims. The new conduits are to be joined to the 
ancient aqueducts of Arob, and are to be carried through 
a tunnel 3,570 metres in length. The total outlay in con- 
nection with these works is estimated at 2,000,000 francs. 


Railroad Extension in Norway. 


At the last session of the Norwegian Parliament a liberal 
initial appropriation was made for additions to the pres- 
ent railroad system, aggregating 490 kilometres. Of par- 
ticular interest, from an engineering standpoint, is a sec— 
tion 75 kilometres long, between Voss and Taugevand, near 
Bergen, which will connectwith the trunk line from Christi- 
ania to Bergen, one of the most popular of the Scandinavian 
tourist routes. The estimated cost of this short stretch is 
14,500,000 kroners (say $4,000,000). It will require 11,464 
metres of tunnelling, and 359,000 cubic metres of rock will 
be blasted. An important element in the operation of 
this portion of the road is the snow, especially in the 
valleys. Numerous snow-sheds will have to be erected, 
and on the montains watch-towers are to be placed at 
intervals of two and one-half kilometres. 


Australian Shipments of Fresh Meat to England. 


The steamer Perthshire, on her last voyage to London 
from Australia and New Zealand, carried as her cargo the 
largest single load of refrigerated meat ever handled. It 
consisted of 70,000 carcasses of sheep, 9,000 haunches and 
the same number of legs of mutton, 550 tons of. beef, 150 
bags of bullocks hearts, 150 bags of oxtails and kidneys, 
7 cases of oysters and 750 cases of butter. There was 
room in the steamer’s hold for about 12,000 more car- 
casses of sheep. The shipment was the first of its kind 
from the Pacific, for which the ammonia machine was 
used for refrigerating purposes. 


The Crowning Beauty of the 
Interchange System. 


-A prominent railroad in the West has recently issued 
notice through its accounting and auditing department, 
to all roads whose cars passed over its line from July 
1, 1892, to Dec. 31, 1893, concerning alleged discrep- 
ancies in its mileage reports. It says, that having 
received information from several sources that the 
mileage reports sent out fromthe office of its Sup- 
erintendent of Car Service covering the above period 
were incorrect, an investigation has been conducted, 
and with regiet the announcement is made that a number 
of discrepancies were found. This notice is accompanied 


American Car- 


with a supplementary report of mileage to each road, 
authorizing it to make draft for the amount which was 
wrongfully withheld. We are not advised ot the total 





amount which was withheld, and which has now been 
restored, but have reason to believe that it aggregates 
several thousand dollars. No more occurrences of this 
nature ought to be necessary to awaken railway officials to 
the necessity of establishing an accurate system of account- 
ing for car mileage. The present system of paying for 
car service upon the basis of the number of miles run 
permits of no check upon the mileage reports of other 
roads. Not only with respect to the accounting feature, 
but in several other vital aspects, the mileage system is 
rotten to the core. It should be torn apart root and 
branch and thrown away. How much longer will it take 
to convince the responsible officials of these palpable 
tacts?—Lguipment Guide, 


The Improvements at Tampico Harbor. 


Mr. E. L. Corthell, in a tecture before Brown Univer- 
sity, made the following remarks upon the Tampico 
harbor work, of which he was chief engineer, and the 
commercial results following the deepening of the 
harbor. ‘‘So late as 1890 a shifting, dangerous bar so 
completely obstructed the mouth of the Panuco River in 
the Gulf of Mexico that no attempt was ever made to 
bring a vessel to the City of Tampico seven miles inland. 
Vessels were obliged to anchor in the stormy waters of 
the Gulf, miles from land, and all their cargoes were 
lightered back and forth over this dangerous bar. All 
traffic into the Republic of Mexico either entered through 
the harbor of Vera Cruz, also a dangerous one, or by the 
three 1ailroads crossing the Rio Grande. Now, by deep- 
ening the bar at Tampico, almost a revolution in com- 
merce has occurred. Tampico, from a port of no impor- 
tance, has been raised to the rank of the second entre pot 
of the republic. The business is greater there than at 
any railroad entrepot on the border. One of the most 
beneficial effects has been like that which occurred at 
the mouth of the Mississippi: the rates of freight from 
Liverpool, New York, Philadelphia and New Orleans 
even,have been reduced one-third, and the Mexican 
Central Railway, which furnished the money for building 
these works, and brought its line from the tableland to 
the Gulf, is benefiting in a substantial manner by the freight 
which is now entering and leaving the port of Tampico. 


A New Terminal Warehouse in Baltimore. 


The new warehouse of the Terminal Warehouse Com 
pany, of Baltimore, has been completed, and formally 
opened for business. The company was incorporated in 
June, 1893, with a capital of $150,000 to operate ware- 
houses for the storage of flour, canned goods, hay, and 
general merchandise. The stock of the company is held 
by merchants of Baltimore and by officers of the Northern 
Central Railway Company. The flour and general mer- 
chandise warehouse is on North, Pleasant and Davis 
streets. It is built of brick and granite, and is 186 ft. 
long, 95 ft.wide and six stories high. The building has 
a storage capacity of 75,000 barrels of flour. It is equip- 
ped with three hydraulic elevators, each having a capac- 
ity of 4,000 lbs. 

Two tracks of the Northern Central Railway run into 
the building on the south side, and loading platforms ex- 
tend the length of the building on this side. Merchan- 
dise will be unloaded and reloaded free of charge and ten 
days free storage will be allowed on flour and five days 
on all other goods received for storage. Thereafter stor- 
age rates will be chaiged. The officers of the company 
are Robert H. Powell, president; Robert M. Wylie, vice- 
president, and Samuel W. Lippincott, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Fire Insurance on the C, M. & St. P. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul now has an insur- 
ance department, which has been in operation a year and 
a half. The last annual report says: 

‘“*By reason of the company’s inability to obtain reason- 
able rates for insurance, the Board decided on the 29th of 
December, 1892, to create an insurance department to 
underwrite its fire risks;and to set apait from the balance 
at credit of income account June 30, 1892, $300,000 as an in- 
surance fund. The insurance department was authorized to 
underwrite from Feb. 11, 1893, the schedule of property 
submitted, and the premium was fixed at the lowest rate 
at which the syndicate of insurance companies had 
offered to place the same. Monthly payments for such 
insurance have been made to the insurance department to 
the end of the fiscal year ending June 30 last—16 months 
and 20 days; losses have been paid by it as required, and 
the books of the insurance department on that date showed 
acredit balance (including interest received on the original 
guarantee fund of $30,000 amounting to $116,257. Added 
to the original fund it makes $416,257. The fund is car- 
ried on the general books of the company as of the 
nominal sum of $10,000. ’’ 


The Analyses of Some Recent Rails. 


We take the following from a late issue of the /ron 
Age: During a recent visit to the South Works of the 
Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company, at Scranton, Pa., we 
had occasion to witness a series of excellent drop tests 
of the rails then being rolled. As showing the quality 
of the material produced we collected the following re- 
cent analyses 





1 2 
CD, CEC EEP OCTET aeaagensewcasagade 0°576 0.580 
GING. ccccccccstudcesscessteacccatss 0.154 n. d. 
Sulphur..ceccoe cee akawens er orrrree 0.069 0.064 
Phosphorus 0.058 0.057 
Manganese 0.93 1.00 
CONE eo acdcccdvonceuccseae ddadsenenace 0.325 n.d. 


These two analyses represent 51 and 27 heats respec- 
tively on Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 80 pound 
rails, made on Aug. 1 and 2. 

For the New York Central & Hudson River, the I,acka- 
wanna will make this year about 60,000 tons of rails. The 
following analyses show the quality of the steel made 
for 100 pound rails: 


1 2 3 4 
CastOit sc ..icedsuue 0.635 0.636 0.643 0.646 
STHCOM 6a:5c cncecers 0.117 n.d. 0.132 n. d. 
SOIDREE 6 occ case 0.068 0.069 0.068 0.067 
Phosphorus....... 0.053 0.053 0.051 0.053 
Manganese.. <a 0.82 0.90 0.86 0.99 
CORNER «<6 ccctnn 0.436 n. d. 0.382 n.d, 





The first analyses represents 56 heats on Aug. 16, the 
second 19 heats on the 17th, the third 59 heats on the 
17th, and the fourth 28 heats on the 18th. 


Business of the St. Mary’s Canal. 


The August business of the St. Mary’s Falls canal, at the 
mouth of lake Superior, exceeded the largest preceding 
month in 1ts history by 273,000 tons of freight. A total 
of 2,290,791 tons passed through the canal in the 31 days 
of the month, besides 8,700 passengers. August, 1893, 
tonnage was 1,542,000, and passengers 5,560. For the 
season 1894, to Sept. 1,the canal has passed 7,386, 824 tons. 
against 6,693,188 tons for the corresponding period in 
1893. The chief items of business for last month were 





1,129,000 tons of iron ore, 700,000 tons of coal, 116,290 tons 
of flour, 110,000 tons of lumber, and 82,000 tons of grain. 


Railroad Disaster in France. 

On Sept. 9 an express train of the Northern Railroad of 
France, running from Paris to Cologne, was wrecked at 
Apilly,near Noyon, Dy running into a freight train which 
was switching on the main track. Twelve or more pas- 
sengers were killed and about 30 injured. The station- 
master, in trying to warn the passenger engineer of the 
i ia was caught between the two trains and 
killed. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Fall Brook Coal Co. has given an order to the 
Schenectady Locomotive Works for three consolidation 
freight and two 8-wheel passenger locomotives. These 
Works are engaged on an order for three 6-wheel switch- 
ing locomotives recently ordered by the Southern Pacific. 

The Brooks Locomotive Works has completed the first 
lot of its engines on its Brazilian order and the steamer 
Queensland is now loading at Brooklyn with the first con- 
signment of freight locomotives. 


CAR BUILDING. 





The Illinois Central order for fruit, box, coal, stock, 
furniture and refrigerator cars has been awarded to the 
Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michigan City, Ind. 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 





Alliance, O.—The plans of the overhead bridge to be 
built jointly by the Pennsylvania Co. and the city of Al- 
liance over the Ft. Wayne and Cleveland & Pittsburgh 
tracks at that point have been about completed and the 
work will probably be begun in the near future. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The county commissioners 
opened bids as follows for the construction of the Cahaba 


river bridge: Southern Bridge Co., cylinders, $5,375; 
piers, $6,200; Watkins & Hardaway, cylinders, $5,200 
piers, $5,845: T. M. Dobson, cylinders, $4,715; King 


Bridge Co., cylinders, $5,950; George H. Craft, cylinders, 
$5,825:; James H. Whitner, cylinders, $5,900; piers, $5,940; 
Youngstown Bridge Co., cylinders with wooden ap- 
proach, $5,895; Converse Bridge Co., cylinders, $5,800. 

Bids were also submitted for a bridge over the Warrior 
river, but these were ali withdrawn with the consent of 
the County Commissioners. The location. for this struc- 
ture has not been decided upon. When it has been fixed, 
bids will again be called for. 

Boston.—The Subway Commission has requested City 
Engineer Jackson to proceed at once to make surveys 
and plans for the proposed new bridge to Charlestown, 
and to report at as early a day as pussible. 

Caldwell, Idaho.—The bridges at the several cross- 
ings of the Snake River near the Idaho and Oregon state 
lines on the Union Pacific lines are all old wooden 
structures and they were seriously damaged in the floods 
in that country in June. It has now been determined to 
put in steel bridges in place of these wooden structures. 
At Caldwell the company is putting in piles on which the 
masonry piers for the new steel structure will rest. The 
bridge at this point will have three spans, each of 145 ft. 
long. The piers will be of solid masonry resting on oak 
piles driven to a depth of 15 to 25 ft. AtAmerican Falls 
new piers are being built to support the new steel struc- 
ture, and altogether four other steel spans will be built 
across the Snake River. 

Cambria County, Pa.— Receivers - have recom- 
mended a county bridge over the Conemaugh river, 
between Wilmore and Summerhill. 

Cleveland, O.—Sealed proposals will be received at 
the office of the Clerk of the Board of Control, City Hall, 
until Oct. 4, for constructing the iron and steel super- 
structure of the bridge over the Cuyahoga River at Co- 
lumbus street. Plans and specifications may be seen and 
blank proposals can be obtained at the office of the Chief 
Engineer. 

Easton, Pa.—The fourth design forthe iron bridge 
to be built across the Delaware at this point is now being 
drawn. Three plans have been made and proved unsatis- 
factory. 

Franklin, Pa.—The grand jury has rep>rted fav-rably 
on the petition for a county bridge over Bennett’s Run, 
in Irwin township. 

Hamilton, Ont.—Bids for the Iligh and Main streets 
bridge have been received as follows: Smith Bridge Co., 
of Toledo, plan A, $44,500; B. $39,312; C, $36,900 for 
superstructure. For superstructure and substructure the 
same company bid plan A, $84,000; E, $93,450; high 
truss complete, plan F, $88,860; G, $96,850; H, $97,300; 
I, $108,000; Wrought Iron Bridge Co., $98,860: Champion 
Bridge Co., $188,000;, King Bridge Co., $45,367; bridge 
complete, $89,800; Variety Iron Works, $52,000; including 
masonry, $89,200 ;Detroit Bridge Co.,plan 1, $104,000; plan 
2, $97,977; Massillon Bridge Co. ,$99,000. 

Johnstown, Pa.—If the Pennsylvania Railroad will 
bear a fair proportion of the cost, a bridge to cost $12,- 
000 will be erected over the Conemaugh River between 
Conemaugh and Woodvale. Since the flood of i889 there 
has been no bridge at that point, and the crossing 1s con- 
sidered a dangerous one. Those interested say that the 
county commissioners have agieed to appropriate $5,000, 
the city of Johnstown $3,000. and the street railway 
company $1,500 towards the erection of the structure. —~ 

Ottawa, Ont.—The Department of Public Works are 
preparing plans fora wooden bridge with iron trestlework 
across Pond Creek. The Catineau Point bridge has been 
ready for the superstructure for sometime and the 
Dominion Bridge Co. will at once commence the work of 
putting the superstructure in place, which it expects to 
have done by Oct. 15. This work necessitated the build- 
ing of the Pond Creek bridge, for which Parliament voted 
$3,000. Tenders will be called for at once. The bridge on 
Notre Dame street, over the Grand Trunk Railroad cross- 
ing, at St. Henri, is to be demolished and replaced by 
a fine iron structure. » 

Rockingham, N. C.—The Seaboard Air Lite has 
decided to build an iron bridge across the Pee Deé River, 
on its Carolina Central line, between Darlington ard 
Richmond County lines, west of the town of Rocking- 
ham, North Carolina, the wooden structure which now 
spans that stream being considered no longer safe for the 
traffic. 

Schuylkill County, Pa.—The Standard Construction 
Co., of Easton, Pa., has been awarded contracts to build 
four steel bridges for Schuylkill county. One, 180 ft. 
long, is to be erected at ‘famaqua; another, 118 ft. in 
length, at Tower City; a third, 90 ft. long, and a fourth, 
60 ft. long, at New Philadelphia. 
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Sorel, Que.—A Geputation of citizens from Sorel has 
asked aid from the Dominion Government for the im- 
mediate construction of an iron bridge across the Riche- 
lieu River, at Sorel, at an estimated cost of $250,000. 

Tioga County, Pa.—The court has appointed re- 
ceivers for a proposed county bridge over Corry creek in 
Mansfield. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa.—The Luzerne County Commission- 
ers last week awarded bridge contracts for buiding about 
25 bridges. These structuresare to be erected at various 
points throughout the county and are mostly bridges over 
small streams‘and branches of rivers, few of them costing 
more than $300, the average contract price averaging per- 
haps $150. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 

Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line, 3 per cent., payable 
Sept. 6. 

Boston & Albany, quarterly 2 per cent, payable Sept. 
29. 

Camden & Atlantic, 2% per cent on the preferred 
stock, payable Sept. 15. 

Keokuk & Western, 1 per cent, payable Oct. 1. 

Southwest Pennsylvania, 5 per cent, payable Oct. 1. 

West Jersey, 3% per cent on the common stock, payable 
Sept. 15. 


Stockholders’ Meetings. 


Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will 
be held as follows: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, annual, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Sept. 22. 

Louisville, New Albany & Chicago, annual, Indiana- 
polis, Ind., Sept. 19. 

St. Louts Southwestern, annual, St. Louis. Mo., Oct. 2. 


Technical Meetings. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The American Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents will hold its semi-annual meeting at the 
Hotel Frontenac, Quebec, on Sept. 18. 

The American International Association of Railway 
Superintendents of Bridges and Buildings will hold its 
annual meeting in Kansas City, Mo., beginning Oct. 16. 

The Western Railway Club will hold its first fall 
meeting atthe Y. M. C. A. Building, La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Oct. 18, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York city, on the third Thursday 
in each month, at 8 p. m. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at Wesleyan 
Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Iroquois, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the fourth Wednesday of January, 
March, April, September and October, at 10a. m, At the 
October meeting Mr. Morford’s paper on ‘‘Terminal 
Yards’’ will be the opening subject for discussion. 

The Southern and Southwestern Railway Club meets 
at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., on the third Thurs- 
day in January, April, August and November. - 

Railroad Club meets at the Ryan 


The Northwestern 
Hotel, St. Paul, onthe second Tuesday of each month, at 
8p. m. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Assoctatiton 


meets at the St. Paul Union Station,on the Friday follow- 
ing the second Wednesday of March, June, September 
and December, at 2.30 p. m. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at the 
House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, New 
York, on the first and third Wednesdays in each month, 
at 8 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets on the first 
Wednesday in each month, at 8p. m. The headquarters 
of the society are at 51 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Club of Loutsville 

meets in the Norton Building, Fourth avenue and Jeffer- 
son street, on the seeond Thursday in each month, at 8 
), aM, 
é, The Association of Engineers of Virgtnia holds infor- 
mal meetings on the third Wednesday of each month, from 
September to May, inclusive, at 710 Terry Building, 
Roanoke. at 8 p. m. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at Wes- 
leyan Hall, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, on the third 
Wednesday in each month, at 7.30 p.m, The next meet- 
ing will be held on September 19. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louts meets in the Mis- 
souri Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth street 
and Lucas place, St Louis, on the first and third Wednes- 
days in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South meets on 
the second Thursday in each month, at 8 p. m. The As- 
sociation headquarters are at The Cumberland Publishing 
House, Nashville. Tenn. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania meets 
in the Carnegie Library Building, Allegheny, Pa., on the 
third Tuesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street, San Francisco, Cal., on the first Friday in each 
month, at 8 p.m. ° 

The Denver Soctety of Civil Engineers meets at 36 
Jacobson Block, Denver, Col., on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month except during July, August and 
December, when they are held on the second Tuesday 
only. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
Helena, Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 
7.30 p.m, 

The Lugineers’ Club of Minneapolis. meets in the 
Public Library Building, Minneapolis, Minn., on the first 
Thursday in each month. 

Yhe Canadian Society of Civil Engineers meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every alter- 
nate Thursday, at 8 p. m. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at 8p. m. Semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cin- 
cinnati, O., on the third Thursday in each month, at 7.36 


p.m. Address P. O. Box 333. 


The Foundrymen’s Association meets at the Manufac- 
turers’ Club, Philadelphia, Pa., on the first Wednesday in 
each month. 





Bridge Superintendents’ Association. 

At the annual meeting of the American Inter- 
national Association of Railway Superintendents of 
Bridges and Buildings, to be held at the Coats 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 16, the subjects 
for discussion will include ‘‘Depressed Cinder 
Pits,’’ ‘‘Interlocking Signals,’? ‘‘Pumps and Boilers,’’ 
‘‘Maintenance of Pile and Frame Trestles,’’ and ‘‘Best 
Scale Foundations.’ J. E. Wallace is President of the As- 
sociation for this year and S. F.Patterson, of Springfield, 
Tll., is Secretary. 

Central Railway Club. 

The meetings of the Central Railway Club will 
be resumed on Sept. 26, the sessions being at the 
Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo. President Waitt has appoint- 
ed committees to prepare papers to be discussed 
at the meeting. They are: ‘‘Best Construction and 
Practice in Locomotive Driving Boxes, including 
consideration of the comparative merits of a solid bronze 
box compared with cast iron or cast steel with bronze lining, 
and with cast iron or cast steel with ribs of bronze having 
soft metal strips,’’ committee, George W. West, W. A. 
Foster and S. Higgins; ‘*The best practice and recommen- 
dations as to maintaining passenger equipment in good 
condition between successive shoppings for general over- 
hauling,’’ committee, F. H. Soule, John S. Lentz and 
Robert Potts. 

Western Railway Club. 

The opening meeting of the Western Railway Club 
for the season of 1894-95 will be held in Chicago on 
Tuesday, Sept. 18, at 2 p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. 
building at 153 La Salle street. Mr. E. M. Herr 
will present the first paper, and arrangements have 
been made to follow this at succeeding meetings with 
papers that promise to maintain the record of the club 
for strictly first-class work. 

A detailed announcement regarding the program of the 
year is expected at this meeting. 

The second annual banquet of the club will follow this 
meeting, and will be held at the Union League Club at 
6.30 o’clock. Present indications point to a large attend- 
ance at this banquet. 





PERSONAL. 

—Mr. W. S. Lincoln, Chief Engineer of the Wabash Rail- 
road, has resigned, and Mr. E. C. Rice has been appointed 
his successor. 

—Mr. George A. Eddy, one of the Receivers of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas road, for the last reorganization, 
died at Newcastle, Col., Sept. 5. 

—Mr. John E. Earley has recently resigned the office 
of Chief Engineer of the Mexico, Cuernavaca & Pacific 
Railroad, and that office has been abolished. 

—Mr. Oscar White, formerly General Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent of the Fort Worth & Rio Grande, has been 
appointed freight commissioner of the Fort Worth 
Chamber of Commerce. 

—Mr. E. I. Frost has been appointed assistant to the 
Manager of the American Brake Beam Co. and takes 
charge of the affairs of the Chicago office in the Monad- 
nock Building. 

—Mr. H. H. Ferguson, General Feight and Passenger 
Agent of the St. Louis, Chicago & St. Paul Railroad, has 
resigned and the office has been abolished. General 
Traffic Manager H. W. Gay sassuming the duties. 


—Mr. William Orr, General Freight Agent of the Du- 
luth, South Shore & Atlantic, has also been appointed 
General Freight and Passenger Agent of the Duluth & 
Winnipeg, to succeed Orlando Rowley, deceased. 


—Mr. E. B. Whitcomb has been appointed passenger 
traffic manager of the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation 
Co., with headquarters at Detroit. Mr. A. A. Shantz 
retains the position of general passenger and ticket agent. 

—Mr. C. W. Hunt, President of the C. W. Hunt Co., of 
New York, who has built some of the most complete coal 
handling plants in this country, is now spending his va- 
cation in Europe. Mr. Hunt proposes to visit England, 
France and Germany, and while in those countries wil- 
take the opportunity to visit the more important manul 
facturing cities and a number of the prominent industrial 
establishments. 

—Mr J. L. G. Charlton, formerly General Passenger 
Agent of the Mobile & Ohio,died Sept. 4 after a long ill- 
ness, at St. Louis, Mo., where he has been living since 
retiring from the Mobile & Ohio. Mr. Charlton went tu 
that road in 1886, and held that office until a few years 
ago. He had previously been Assistant General Passen— 
ger and Ticket Agent of the Missour Pacific, holding 
that office from 1881 until 1886. 

—The recent appointment of Mr. D. W. Caldwell as Gen- 
eral Manager of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Rairoad will not affect his position as President of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis. Mr. Caldwell says that he 
will retain his headquarters at Cleveland, dividing his time 
between the offices of the two railroad companies. It is 
current opinion that when the Directors of the Lake 
Shore Railroad are called together, Mr. Caldwell will be 
elected president of that company and that then he will 
withdraw from the Presidency of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis. 

—Colonel H. C. Cross, formerly President of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, and one of the Receivers during 
the last receivership, died at Mackinaw Island, Mich., on 
Sept. 6. By a strange coincidence his death followed 
within a day the demise of his colleague in the receiver- 
ship, Mr. G. A. Eddy. Colonel Cross was an influential 
business man at Emporia, Kan., and was President of the 
First National Bank there. He-was Vice-President then 
of the Missouri, Kansas & ‘Texas road, before his ap- 
pointment as Receiver.. After the reorganization of the 
company Mr. Cross became President and General Man- 
ager and held those offices for several years. 

—Mr. J. M. Chesbrough, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent of the Vandalia Line at Cincinnati, has accepted 
the appointment of General Passenger Agent of the Balti- 
more & Southwestern Railroad. He succeeds Mr. O. P. 
McCarty, who has held the office since March, 1890, 
being transferred from the Baltimore & Ohio, where he 
was Assistant General Passenger Agent. Mr. Chesbrough 
has been in the passenger department of various 1oads 
for 29 years. His present appointment was made on 
Sept. 5, when he completed 14 years’ service with the 
Pennsylvania, lines, as Assistant General Passenger 
Agent of the Vandalia, his duties being practically those 
of General Passenger Agent. 

—Mr. Orlando Rowley. General Freight and Passenger 
Agent ot the Duluth & Winnipeg, was burned to death 
in a forest fire, at Hinckley, Minn., on Sept. 1. Mr. 
Rowley was one of the passengers on the St. Paul & Du- 
luth train, which was burned, and, becoming separated 





from the other passengers after they had left the train, 
was overcome by the heat and smoke before he reached a 
place offsafety. Mr. Rowley was born at Momence, Ill, in 
1850 He began his railroad career as station agent for the 
Illinois Central in 1871, He continued with this and 
other roads as station agent and traveling agent until ’88, 
when he was appointed Chief Clerk in the general 
freight office of the St. Paul & Duluth. For the next 
two years he was the local agent at St. Paul for the Chi- 
cago, St Paul & Kansas City, and in ’90 was appointed 
acting and subsequently was given the full title of Gen- 
eral Freight and Passenger Agent of the Duluth & 
Winnipeg. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Boynton Bicycle,—At the annual election, in New York, 
Sept. 5, the following Directors were chosen: E. M. 
Boynton, Newbury, Mass.; J. B. Bell, H. H. Macwhin- 
ney, E. L. Sanborn, and F. W. Breed, Boston; James D. 
White, Haverhill, Mass.; William A. Stevens, William 
H. Boynton, George Haseltine, D. C. Reusch and Gen. 
O. O. Howard, New York; F. W. Dunton, Hollis, L. I. ; 
F. H. Osgood, Seattle, Wash. ; A. H. Overmann, Spring- 
field, Mass. ; and GeorgeA. Bruce, Somerville, Mass. The 
following officers were elected: President, E. Moody 
Boynton; Vice-Presidents, A. H. Overman and J. B. 
Bell; Secretary and Treasurer, A. B. Boynton. 


Camden & Burlington County,—Hon. Clifford Stanley 
Sims has been elected President of the railroad,succeed- 
ing John S. Irick, deceased, who was President of the com- 
pany for over 12 years. The road is one of the controlled 
lines of the Pennsylvania in New Jersey. 


Chicago Great Western.—The stockholders of the 
company held their annual meeting at Chicago, Sept. 6. 
The following directors were elected to serve for three 
years: C. W. Benson, J. W. Lewis, and S. C. Stickney. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton,—Perry Griffin, city 
passenger agent of the Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., 
at Spokane, Wash., “as tendered his resignation, to take 
effect Sept. 20, to assume the position of city passenger 
and ticket agent of this company at Cincinnati. He has 
held the office at Spokane since 1889, when the O. R. N. 
had just completed its line to Spokane. He had been 
general agent of the C. & N. W. at Portland,. Previous 
to this he had been engaged in the passenger service of 
the Missouri Pacific, Illinois Central, C., B. & Q., C.R. 
I. & P., and Wabash roads. 


Chicago Great Western,—J. C. Ford has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Dubuque and St. Paul divisions 
and branches, with headquarters at Oelwein, Ia The 
headquarters of J. Berlingett, Assistant Superintendent, 
have been transferred from Oelwien to St. Paul and the 
duties of Superintendent of Telegraph have also been as- 
signed to him. 


Duluth & Winnipeg.—Owing to the death of Orlando 
Rowley, William Orr has been appointed General Freight 
and Passenger Agent of this company. 


Lehigh Valley.—William S. Speirs, the Western freight 
agent, with office at Chicago, has resigned, and E. J. 
Henry has been appointed his successor. Mr. Henry has 
been the local agent at Chicago of the Lehigh Valley 
Transportation Co. for some years. He has recently been 
acting as export agent for all the lake lines controlled 
by the Trunk Line railroad companies. As Western freight 
agent he will have charge of the Lehigh Valley’s east- 
bound business, both all rail and lake and rail. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Ata meeting of 
the directors of the company at the Grand Central Station, 
New York,on Sept. 8, Gov. L. D. Morris, of Connecticut, 
and Dr. I.De Vere Warner, of Bridgeport, Conn., were 
chosen to fill vacancies in the Board. 


New York, Susquehanna & Western.—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the railroad in New York 
on Sept. 6, Directors were elected as follows: Simon 
Borg, Joseph W. Ogden, James M. Hartshorne, Frank C. 
Lawrence, Jr., H. O. Armour, Alfred Sully, C. Minzes- 
heimer, Henry Sanford, Harvey E. Fisk, John J. Blair, 
Garret A. Hobart, Horace W. Fuller and Roswell Eld- 
ridge. Simon Borg was re-elected President, Joseph W. 
Ogden was chosen Vice-President, John P. Rafferty, Sec— 
ond Vice-President, and R. C. Shimeall, Treasurer. 


Port Jervis, Monticello & New York.—The annual 
election of the stockholders of the railroad company was 
held in Port Jervis, N. Y., Sept. 4, and the following 
directors elected: Benjamin Ryall, P. E. Farnum, wW. 
FE. Scott, S. St. John, W. H. Nearpass, C. F. Van 
Inevegen, Francis Marvin, O. P. Howell and C. E. 
Cuddebeck, of Port Jervis, N. Y.; E. F. Torrey, Hones- 
dale, Pa.; Raymond Jenkins, New York City; W. B. 
Royce, Middletown, N. Y., and W. Norris, Godeffroy, N. 
Y. The directors elected the following officers. Benjamin 
Ryall, president: Francis Marvin, vice-president; W. H. 
Nearpass, secretary; W. E. Scott, treasurer. 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass,—The annual meeting 
was held in San Antonio, Tex., on Sept. 5. The follow- 
ing board of directors was re-elected: T. E. Stillman, M. 
D. Monserrate, J. W. Terry, William Mahl, F. H. Davis, 
W. Berry, R. H. Innes, Reagan Houston and Thomas H. 
Palfry. The directors elected the following officers: T. 
E. Stillman, president; M. D. Monserrat, vice-president ; 
Reagan Houston, scretary; W. H. Field, treasurer. 


Southern Railway Company.—Mr. W..H. Thomas, who 
has been appointed Assistant Superintendent of Motive 
Power ofboth the Eastern and Western systems of this 
company, will remove his headquarters from Knoxville, 
Tenn.,'to Washington, D. C. Mr. Thomas has been Superin- 
tendent ofMotive Power of the East Tennessee, Virginia 
& Georgialines since 1885. 

Southern, —The following additional appointments are 
announced: Haiden Miller, division freight agent, at 
Birmingham, Ala.; C. M. Ferris, division freight agent at 
Louisville, and E. Schrymer, general agent at Lexington; 
L. A. Shipman, traveling passenger agent, Birmingham, 
Ala.; E. J. Martin, traveling passenger agent at Colum- 
bus, Miss. ; A. Whedon, passenger and ticket agent, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Wabash.—At the annual meeting at St. Louis, Sept. 11, 
the old Board of Directors was re-elected as follows: 
Francis Pavy, C. C. MacRae, Edgar T. Welles, Henry K. 
McSharg. Thomas H. Hubbard, Cyrus J. Lawrence, 
George J. Gould, Russell Sage, John T. Terry, P. B. 
Wyckoff, S. C. Reynolds, Edwin Gould and O. D. Ash- 
ley, who was also re-elected President. 


Weiser & Idaho Northern,—The following list gives 
the directors of this company, organized recently in 
Idaho. Thomas W. Bates, Payette, Idaho; J. R. Numbers 
and A. J. Tallon, Weiser, Idaho; Leonidas Merritt and 
H. E. Harris, Duluth, Minn. Mr. Merritt is president of 
the company, and Mr. Bates is vice-president. 
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RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 
Incorporations, Surveys. etc. 





Amsterdam, Johnstown & Gloversville.—The hear- 
ing before the New York Railroad Commissioners last 
week on the application for authority to gonstruct the 
proposed road developed an animated discussion. Per- 
mission is asked to construct a steam road from Aiken, 
three miles from Amsterdam,on the line of the New York 
Central Railroad,to Johnstown and Gloversville,a distance 
of about 12 miles. Attorneys appeared on behalf of the 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad, claiming 
that this latter road amply supplied the needs of the 
public in that section of the State, and that the 
public necessity required by law for the construction 
of another road did not exist. Business men of Johns- 
town and Gloversville were present at the hearing in 
oposition to the new road. It is claimed that those 
who are behind the proposed new road were formerly 
connected with the Fonda,Johnstown & Gloversville line. 
A further hearing will be given on Sept. 21. 

Bangor & Aroostook.—Track laying on the railroad 
above Houlton has reached Monticello, Me., ten miles 
north of that town, now the terminus of the operated 
road. The grading of the Fort Fairfield section will be 
completed this week. 


Blaine & Eastern.—M. J. Henry, who did quite a 
little work on this railroad during the early summer 
months in the State of Washington near its northern boun- 
dary line has abandoned his contract, and there seems to 
be but little hope that any further work will be done on 
the project. It is stated that the work was started by 
the local projectors on the assurance that the bonds of the 
company would be taken by an Eastern firm, buf thes 
intending purchasers recently declined to accept the bond 
until a further investigation of the property had been 
made. It is proposed to build 22 miles of railroad be- 
tween Blaine, a small town immediately south of the In; 
ternational Boundary line, to Nooksack, and thence to 
junction of the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern Railroad. 


Blue Mountain.—It is stated that a New York 
syndicate has been formed to provide the necessAry 
funds to construct the projected railroad between 
Harrisburg and Reading via Hamburg and Strausstgwn, 
Pa. Apreliminary conference was held in Philadelphia 
last week between Thomas Land Brown and E. Wood, 
representing a New York syndicate, and W. C. Mayne, 
representing a Philadelphia syndicate, and the attorney 
of the company, to arrange for the commencement of the 
work, 


Burlington & Missouri River.—General Manager 
Holdredge and General Freight Agent Crosby have re- 
turned to Omaha, after spending some time going over 
the extension now building to Billings, Mont., and in 
arranging forthe opening of the line. Mr. Holdrege 
says atraffic arrangement has been made for the exchange 
of business with the Northern Pacific. The Burlington 
will reach Billings about Sept. 25, and trains will begin 
running regularly the middle of October. One passenger 
train a day will be run and as many freight trains as 
business calls for. The connection will be made at 
Huntley, 14 mile east of Billings, but Billings will be 
the place for exchange of business. 


Canadian Pacific.—H. B. Spencer, Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Eastern division, reports that the new 
line which is being built from Mattawan to Temiscamin- 
gue, Que., is progressing rapidly. Already scme 25 miles 
of track is completed and passenger: traiis have com- 
menced a regular service. 


Chester & Delaware.—This company was incotpor- 
ated in Pennsylvania on Sept. 4, with $150,000 capital. 
The line is to commence at the city line of Philadephia 
at its intersection with Cobb’s Creek, and extend west 
through Haverford and Radnor townships, Delaware 
County, Tredyffrin, Easttown and Willistown townships, 
Chester County, to a point near Paoli. The officers are: 
President, John J. Patterson. Lancaster; Directors, Wil- 
liam B. Given, Columbia; J. H. Brown, John D. Skiles, 
J. W. B. Bausman, John Herbler and B. Frank Freeman, 
all of Lancaster, Pa. 


Chicago, Union City & Cincinnati.—Bracey Bros. 
& McNair, of Chicago, the railroad contractors who have 
been working on this railroad in eastern Indiana fora 
number of months, have filed a claim in the county court 
of Indiana against the railroad for over $37,000 for work 
done. The road is being built from Union City, near the 
Ohio state line, northeast to Huntington, Ind., about 60 
miles. The work done under the present contract 
amounts to over 20 miles out of Bluffton, Ind. J. C. 
Fawcett, of Louisville, is the president of the company. 


Chicago & South Eastern (Indiana).—It is an- 
nounced in the local papers that this company has opene ] 
for traffic its western extension to Bridgeton, Ind. We 
have been unable to secure from the officers any informa- 
tion as tothe work which the company has under way. 
The reports of this work which are printed in the local 
papers state that this extension begins near Waveland, 
the present western terminus of the railroad, and its final 
terminus is to be at some point in the Clay County coal 
fields, probably close to the town of Brazil, Ind. Another 
extension from the eastern terminus of the railroad near 
Anderson, which is to reach Muncie, has also been begua 
during the year, but we do not know that any work 0. 
that line is now going on. 


Columbus, Hocking Valley & Athens.—A party of 
surveyors started out this week to survey the line of 
this road from Culumbus, O., to the Hocking Valley coal 
fields. Mr. W. H. Jennings has been appointed chief 
engineer of construction of the road. This company 
secured authority from the last state legislature of Ohi 
to use the Hocking canal for a road bed. 


Market St., Richmond & Frankford.—The officers 
of this company, which was organized to build an ele- 
vated electric railroad through Philadelphia, seem to have 
allowed the charter to lapse through failure to comply 
with an ordinance ot the Philadelphia City Council. Soon 
after its incorporation the company secured authority 
from the City Council to construct the road through the 
city streets, providing that within six months an_indem- 
nity bond was filed with the proper city officers and certain 
other conditions complied with. No action was taken by 
the company until the last day of the time allowed to 
them; then work was commenced on the surface part of 
the railroad west of Penn street and Oxford turnpike, but 
that was at once stopped by the city officers. The indem-- 
nity bond, which on the same day had been submitted 
to the Mayor for approval, was afterwards rejected by 
him on account of the insufficiency of the securities named ;; 
but this action by him was not taken until after the time 
limit named in the city ordinance had expired. The 
officers assert that they will prepare a new bond and that 











the action taken by them in filing the bond and in starting 
work on the line preserves their charter and their rights 
under the city ordinance. The elevated portion of the 
railroad was intended to begin at Ninth and Market streets, 
but no effort has been made to get the rights of way for 
that section of the railroad. John Dougherty is Presi- 
dent of the company and W. S. McManus is Secretary. 

Mexican Roads.—The Mexican Government has for- 
feited the concession of J. Valenzula for the construction 
of a railroad from the border at Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, in 
the State of Coahuila, to the city of Monterey, capital of 
the State of Neuvo Leona. 

New York & Long Island.—Judgments for $21,242 
have been entered against this company, one for $11,112 
in favor of Henry B. Hammond, of Dansville, N. Y., for 
services as President from Nov. 1, 1892, to June 30, 1894, 
and the other for $10,130 in favor of Pomeroy P. Dickin- 
son, for services as chief engineer for the same period. 


Pecos Valley.—The bridge work on the northern ex- 
tension of this1ailroad from Eddy iscausing some delay 
in the construction of the railroad, but that obstruction 
will soon be remedied and it is not expected that the de- 
lay will be very important. For some time past the 
track laying has been going on at the rate of a mile a 
day and the work is now more than half completed. The 
total length of the extension will be 90 miles, and when 
completed it will double the mileage which the company 
is now operating. The northern terminus will be at Ros- 
well, N. M. The entire extension is through the lands 
of the Pecos Valley Irrigation Co. The principal officer 
of the land company which controls the railroad is J. J. 
Haggetman, of Colorado Springs, who is President of the 
railroad company. The operating officers are C. B. Eddy, 
Vice-President, and J. N. Miller, General Manager, both 
of/Eddy, N. M. 

Philadelphia & Pittsburg.—The officers of this com- 

any have within the last week filed in the courts of In- 
diana county, Pa., deeds to the right-of-way along Cush 
creek, and the Little Mahonning district, and in other 
parts of that county. The company was chartered last 
year to build about 40 miles of railroad through Cambria, 
Clearfield, Indiana and other counties between Mahaffey 
and Kittanning, Pa. John Pitcairn, of Philadelphia, is 
eported to have advanced the funds for the work that has 
een done so far, although his name is not given as one 
of the directors. The active officer of the project is S. 

\ Hicks, of Philadelphia. 


uincy Quarry.—This company has opened a short line 
from the Granite Branch of the Old Colony, at.West Quincy, 


Mass. The road is 2% miles long and has 1% miles of 
spur track. It occupies a portion of the old roadbed of 


the first railroad in America, which was constructed in 
1826 for the movement of Bunker Hill granite, and it 
reaches the old Bunker Hill quarries, which have not been 
in operation for many years, owing to lack of transporta- 
tion facilities. The road has been built by the Quincy 
Quarry Co. 

Rumford Falls & Rangeley Lakes.—The Maine 
Board of Railroad Commissioners held a hearing at 
Portland on Sept. 3 to take action on the petition ask-— 
ing that the articles of association of this railroad may 
be approved. The road is to be standard gage, and is to 
be built from a junction with the Portland & Rumford 
Falls Railroad,at Rumford Falls, through Rumford, Mexico 
and Roxbury to a point in Roxbury, a distance of ten 
miles. The capital stock is $60,000. The directors are 
Galen C. Moses, Bath, Me.; Hugh J. Chisholm, W. W. 
Brown, Portland; Waldo Pettingill, Lisbon Falls; E. B. 
Dennison, Portland, and others. 


San Antonio & Gulf Shore.—Captain William Davis, 
president of the soad, has just returned to San Antonio, 
Tex., from New York, and states that he purchased the 
rails and equipment for the first 30 miles of track. The 
track laying will be begun when the rails arrive, about 
Oct. 15, and pushed forward as rapidly as possible. He 
purchased two engines and a number of flat and box cars 
and several passenger cars. Mr. Davis has given 
assurances as positive as these in regard to the arrange- 
ments made for building other roads in Texas with 
which he has been identified, and which are not yet in 
operation. ‘ 


San Francisco, Stockton & Bakersfield.—This 
name has been adopted by the officersof the San Fran- 
cisco Traffic Association for the railroad through the San 
Joaquin Valley in California projected by the officers ot 
the Association. The executive committee has prepared 
a plan of organization for the company after months of 
preliminary work. It announces now that no further steps 
will be taken until subscriptions to the stock amounting 
to $500,000 have been secured. If that amount of stock is 
not subcribed the project will be abandoned. 

Santa Fe, Prescott & Phenix.—Lantry & Sons, 
of Strong City, Kan., the contractors who are build- 
ing the main line of this railroad. have the grading 
south of Prescott, Ariz., completed for about 55 miles. 
This brings the grading to Congress and the track 
laying has been finished to within 25 miles of that point, 
the present terminus being opposite Kirkland. The track 
is now being laid and bridges built on the balance of the 
graded roadbed. The present headquarters of the con- 
struction work are 1n the Skull Valley, about 25 miles 
south of Prescott. The force at work there includes 250 
men engaged on the track work and in handling mate- 
rial. The train service has not yet been extended south of 
Prescott. The road has been in operation between that point 
and Ash Fork, on the Atlantic & Pacific, its northern ter- 
minus, for about a year, with G. W. Vaughn as General 
Manager. He is also Chief Engineer of the extension work 
now going on. 

Southern Pacific.—The Midland branch in south- 
west Louisiana, extending north from a station near 
Lafayette, called Midland Junction to the new 
town of Eunice, is almost completed. The new line, 
which is 24 miles long, has about 16 miles of road com. 
pleted and surfaced. Track has been laid the remaining 
eight miles and surfacing will be pushed as rapidly as 
possible. The erection of the station and warehouses at 
Eunice has commenced. 

Unadilla Valley.—B. W. Appleton, the Treasurer of 
this company, makes a statement that his recent appoint- 
ment as Receiver does not affect this company but is fot 
the Utica & Unadilla Valley Railroad, which has not built 
any railroad and whose affairs are now to be closed up. 
He states that the construction work on this road will not 
be interfered with and that the grading and track laying 
South of Bridgewater, N. Y., will be continued as it has 
— —— ~~ the summer. He expects that the 
road wi e in regular operation from i rt 
West Edmeston by Gciober siiieeadaaieaniais 

United Verde & Pacific.—The track laying has 
on this railroad, which is being built i. , omy Watea 
Verde Copper Co. from a connection with the Santa Fé 
Prescott & Phoenix near Clear Springs, a station north 
of Prescott, Ariz., east to the mines of the company at 





Jerome, Ariz. The length of the railroad is about 26 
miles, over 10 miles of it being mountain work and the 
balance being located in a valley. E.H.Beckler, formerly 
Chief Engineer of the Pacific Extension of the Great 
Northern, is the engineerin charge of building the road. 
The gage of the line is 3 ft. and it is being laid with 45 1b. 
rails on the mountain portion, 40 1b. rails being used 
on the valley line.The heaviest grade is 3 per cent, and 
maximum curves are 40 degrees. The track laying on the 
line is to be completed this month. 

Waddington, Canton & Southern.—The New 
York State Board of Railroad Comimssioners has granted 
the application of this company for permission to con- 
struct a steam road, about 26 miles long, in St. Lawrence 
county,running from Canton to Waddington. 

Wiscasset & Quebec.—W. D. Smith, of Bangor, and 
W. H. Maxwell, of St. Stephens, N. B.,have completed 
their contract for constructing ten miles of the road 
through the towns of China and Albion, Me., to Albion 
Corner. The work occupied two and one-half months, 
and the crew numbered at different times from 150 to 200 
men. Mr. Smith will put ina bid for grading on the 
ten-mile road from Waterville to Weeks’ mill, a station 
on the Wiscasset & Quebec. 


GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The committee 
known as the Atchison Prutective Reorganization Com- 
mittee has issued a circular soliciting proxies for th - com- 
ing election on Oct. 25 of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad Co. The committee is opposed to the pres- 
ent management, but does not indicate for whom the 
proxies it may secure will be voted. The directors are 
to be named by Messrs. Theodore W. Myers, Benjamin 
F. Tracy and M. F. Dickinson, Jr. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—The Directors of the 1ailroad 
have sold to Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co., of London, 
$2,220,000 of Chesapeake & Ohio 4% per cent. bonds, 
which have been held for some time in the company’s 
treasury. The proceeds of the sale will be used to pay 
off the floating debt. The bonds are part of an author- 
ized issue of $70,000,000. 


Choctaw Coal & Railway Company.—The fore- 
closure sale took place at South McAlester, I. T., on 
Sept. 9, and the property was purchased by a representa- 
tive of the Reorganization Commitree for $3,500,000. The 
reorganization plan provides for the organization of a new 
company under the name of the Choctaw, Oklahoma & 
Gulf Railroad, and the extension of the easte1n division 
from South McAlester to Oklahoma City. This means the 
construction of 120 miles of railroad, but it will give the 
company a connection with the western division of the 
road now operated to El Reno station on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific. 


Fitchburg.—The annual report for the year to June 30 
has been issued. Freight earnings fell off $762,562, and 
passenger earnings fell off $63,290, showing altogether a 
loss of 11 per cent. in gross revenue. Expenses were re- 
duced 13% per cent., but not at the expense of mainte- 
nance of roadbed or equipment. All necessary repairs 
and renewals have been made, and the prcperty i. in 
good condition. During the year bonds have been issued 
to the amount of $2,376,000. With the proceeds, $496,000 
7 per cent. bonds, due April 1, 1894, have been paid, and 
the floating debt has been reduced to $415,000. There has 
been expended for construction $382,930, leaving in the 
treasury $317,068 to apply toward the payment of out- 
standing notes as they fall due. 


Chicago Great Western.—The annual report of the 
company for the year to June 30, shows the gross earnings 
to have been $4,011,709, compared with $5,083,014 for the 
previous year, a decrease of $1,071,305. The operating ex-— 
penses for the year were $2, 822,896, against $3,955,775 for 
the previous year, a decrease of $1,072,278. The net earn- 
ings for the year were $1,128,813, compared with $1,127,- 
839 for the previous year, an increase of $974. Taxes for 
the year amounted to $120,900; rentals, $454,602; divi- 
dends cn debenture stock, $379,080; interest «on priority 
loans and debentures, $116;742; leaving a surplus over all 
of $8,027. 


Great Northern.—The approximate gross earnings for 
the month of August were: Manitoba leased lines, 
$1,086,101; increase, $126,821. Eastern Railway of Min- 
nesota, $139,317; increase, $31,618. Montana Central, 
$137,929; increase. $48,676. Total system, $1,363,348; in- 
crease, $207,116. For the two months ending Aug. 31: 
Manitoba leased lines, $2,185,839; increase, $40,899. 
Eastern Railway of Minnesota $249,484; increase, $12,393. 
Montana Central, $289,582; increase, $105,559. Total 
system, $2,724,905; increase, $258, 852. 


Illinois Central.—The statement of earnings for July 
makes the following comparisons: 





1894. 1893. Dec. 
Grome GPM. . « « «a $1,212, 118 $1,789,736 $577,618 
Oper. exp. and taxes. . 986, 221 1,258,332 272.111 
PC $225,897 $531,404 $305, 507 


The gross receipts for the month of August (1894 esti- 
mated) are 1894, $1,477,757; 1893, $1,908,856; 1892, 
$1,591,017. ; 


Jacksonville Tampa & Key West.—A decree for 
the sale of the property of this company included in the 
receivership of R. B. Cable, has been issued by Judge 
Call, of the United States Circuit Court at Jacksonville, 
Fla. The order includes the sale of a division of the 
railroad 40 miles, long in Duval and other countries and 
the company’s title and interest in certain of the public 
lands in the state of Florida, as well as land in various 
counties amounting to 361,000 acres altogether. The de- 
cree was secured on a judgment against the railroad 
company for $37,000 representing monev borrowed by the 
company on notes endorsed by R. H. Coleman when he 
was president of the Company and paid by him. The 
judgment is held by A. H. Rogers, who isa brother-in-law 
of Mr. Coleman and is the present President of the rail- 
road. ‘This decree in sale will not effect the receivership 
of Mr. J. H. Durkee, or the property included in his juris- 
diction as receiver. 


Lancaster & Reading Narrow Gage.—The sale of 
the Quarryville branch of this railroad made to C. H. 
Locher, a banker of Lancaster, Pa., some months ago, 
has been confirmed, the purchaser having made the final 
payment of the purchase price of $300,000 on Sept. 4.' The 
property has been transferred by the trustees, who have 
been operating the road since the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing surrendered its lease. The railroad is 15 miles in 
length and extends from Lancaster to Quarryville, Pa. 


Metropolitan Elevated (Chicago).—An assessment 
of $20 a share on the stock of the West Side Construction 
Co., which is building the Metropolitan Elevated railroa d 
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in Chicago, has been called. This will make 60 per cent. 
paid in. The assessment is payable Oct. 3. 


Lehigh Valley.—The Board of Directors of the rail- 
road company have decided to pass the quarterly divi- 
dend. This is the fifth successive quarterly dividend 
passed by the company since its severance from the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Co. 


New York & New England,—Judge Wallace, of the 
United States Circuit Court, of New York, has issued an 
order extending the jurisdiction of the receivers, M, J. 
Perry and T. C. Platt,over various branch lines in Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. These lines include the Rhode 
Island & Massachusetts, the Norwich & Worcester, which 
are not included in the original order appointing the re- 
ceivers, because the interest on the branch railroad bonds 
had not been defaulted. Since the appointment of the 
receivers interest amounting to $120,000 due on these 
various lines, has become due and has been defaulted. 


New York, Susquehanna & Western. — The 
report read at the recent annual meeting covered 
the period from May 1, 1893, to June 30, 1894. During 
that time 1,387,980 tons of anthracite coal were trans- 
ported,an increase of 210,000 tons. Earnings were as fol- 
lows: Gross earnings, $2,088,143; operating expenses, 
$1,184,425; net earnings (43.28 per cent.), $903 718. The 
income account shows: Net earnings, $903,718; interest 
on funded debt, $587,992; rentals, $30,950; discount and 
interest account, $19.605; taxes, $39,549 ;surpius, $249, 185; 
dividends on preferred stock, $120,000; deficiency operat- 
ing Wilkesbarre & Eastern, $57,172; surplus, June 30, 
1894, $75,946. The report states that the company at its 
Hudson River terminals owns 65 acres of property. These 
terminals were opened to traffic May 23, 1894. Their ac- 
quisition gives the company complete control of this 
traffic. Thirteen locomotives and 630 coal cars have been 
contracted for and will be delivered in 30 days. On July 
1 the company entered into a traffic contract with the 
Wilkesbarre & Eastern which insures it a large coal ton- 
nage. It guarantees principal and interest on $3,000,000 of 
that company’s Ist mortgage 5 per cent. bonds and to 
maintain the road. Any surplus will accrue to the New 
York & Susquehanna Co. ‘Total miles operated are 
225.28. The Wilkesbarre & Eastern is 65 miles lorg. 


New York & New England.—Special Master D. E. 
Ware has filed his report with the United States Circuit 
Court at Boston. He recommends the issue of certifi- 
cates amounting to $927,679. The Receivers asked for 
authority to issue $990,551. Mr.Ware recommends that 
future earnings of the road be applied to the payment of 
nothing but operating expenses until the Receivers’ cer- 
tificates are paid. Counsel for the trustees of the second 
mortgage bonds objects to the recommendations of the 
Master. 

Northern Pacific.—The Receivers of the Railroad Com- 
pany and the Reorganization Committee have effected an 
airangement with the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., trustee, 
whereby the receiverships Of the 24 branch lines of the 
Northern Pacific are to be terminated, and the trustee is 
to undertake the legal administration of these lines for a 
comparatively small fixed sum per annum. The trustee 
has at the same time made an arrangement with the Re- 
ceivers of the Northern Pacific to operate these branch 
lines under a fair traffic agreement. By this arrangement 
over $60,000 per annum will be saved to the aggregate 
trust, 24 receiverships will be closed, with the expense 
of local attorneys incident thereto, while the unity of the 
Northein Pacific system will be strengthened and the work 
of administration will be greatly simplified. 

An arrangement has been made with the inde- 
pendent bondholders’ committees for the Duluth 
& Manitoba, the Spokane & Palouse and the North- 
ern Pacific & Puget Sound roads, by which the re- 
ceivers of the Northern Pacific are to operate those 
brauch roads during the receivership as leased lines and 
at reduced rentals. The rental of the Duluth & Manitoba 
isto be $93,000 for the first 18 months and $46,500 for an- 
other term of 18 months. ‘The Spokane & Palouse rental 
is to be $167,000 for the first two years and $132,000 for 
the second two years, and the arrangement for the lease of 
the Northern Pacific & Puget Sound provides for reduced 
interest charge of $41,490 for the first 18 months and $20,- 
745 for the second 18 months. 


Northern Pacific.—The report of A, L. Cary, the 
master appointed by Judge Jenkins to investigate the 
charges against Thomas F. Oakes, formerly President and 
now one of the Receivers of the company, filed his report 
this week. He finds that, so far as the charges affect 
Mr. Oakes, they have no foundation. Mr. Henry Villard 
is declared to have made an illegitimate profit of $363, - 
691 in connection with the purchase of the Northern 
Pacific & Manitoba road from the Manitoba Government 
and its transfer to the Northern Pacific. The investiga- 
tion was started to inquire what basis might exist for 
the charges brought against Mr. Oakes and other direc- 
tors in a suit brought in the United States Supreme 
Court at Milwaukee by President Ives and the present 
Board of Directors. They asked for the removal of Re- 
ceivers Payne, Oakes and Rouse, but Judge Jenkins de- 
nied the application for the removal ot Messrs. Payne 
and Rouse. ‘The charges against Mr. Oakes were referred 
to Mr. Cary, as Master, to report upon. His report takes 
up about 153 pages of type-written matter and contains 
about 45,000 words. : ! 

Mr. Cary finds that Mr. Oakes had no pecuniary in- 
terest and no personal advantage or gain from any of the 
matters referred to him for investigation. Henry Villard 
made unlawful gains as a director by the acquisition of 
the Northern Pacific & Manitoba to the extent of $363,691. 
Mr. Oakes did not know that Mr. Villard was so inter- 
ested and was not bound to take measures to prevent Mr. 
Villard from making such unlawful gains or for the pro- 
tection of the interest of the Northern Pacific. 

4. During the four fiscal years ending June 30, 1893, 
the Northern Pacific Co made savings under its contract 
with the Rocky Fork Coal Co. to the amount of $1,893, - 
581.96, an average of over $475,000 per year for each of 
the four years. 

5. The Master finds that W. L. Bull, C. T. Barney, J. 
B. Haggen, and C. BR. Wright, Directors of the Northern 
Pacific, were interested in the Rocky Fork & Cook City 
Railroad Co. and in the Rocky Fork Coal Co., and in the 
acquisition by the Northern Pacific of the railroad, and 
in the contract made with the Rocky Fork Coal Co. 
None of the Directors, however, made any unlawful gains 
out of these transactions. The Chicago terminals cost the 
original parties interested in them when turned over to 
the Chicago & Northern Pacific, $10,296,783. The Oregon 
& Transcontinental Co. received $18,000,000 of the bonds 
of the Chicago & Northern Pacific, and it is possible to 
trace the disposition of all of them except three bonds. 
The Master shows that the Oregon & Transcontinental re- 
ceived from these bonds $15,667,879; it paid out for these 
properties “$15,481,084. The Northern Pacific, however, 
had no interest in any of the bonds that came into the 
possession of the Oregon & Transcontinental Co. He 





finds that the Northern Pacific loaned the Oregon & 
Transcontinental, through the Wisconsin Central Co., 
under the agreement of Jan. 16, 1890, $3,750,000, which 
was all paid back with interest on June 26, 1890, and the 
Northern Pacific suffered no loss by reason of the loan. 
The next and last ‘question considered is in r- 
spect to the lease uf the Chicago terminals. The finding 
is that the rental agreed to be paid by the Northern 
Pacific in its lease of the Chicago terminals of April, 
1890, was not exorbitant or improvident, and that Thomas 
F. Oakes was not guilty of any non-feasance or misfeas-— 
ance as an officer 01 director of the Northern Pacific Co. 
in respect to said lease. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The movement in Phila- 
delphia, which has been going on fot some weeks, under 
the direction of Mr. G. H. Earle, President of the Fi- 
nance Co.,has apparently made substantial progress. The 
committee of New York bondholders known as the Olcott 
committee has given its support to the plans proposed, 
and Mr. Earle, and several of his friends, have been 
elected to that committee. Its members have had con- 
ference with the Reading receivers, and it 1s announced 
that the receivers have assented to the plan of reorgani- 
zation, which has been prepared. It is promised for 
publication this week. The principal features are, it is 
said, somewhat as follows: It provides forthe funding of 
the general mortgage coupons for five years; the liquida- 
tion of the receivers’ certificates; a subscription by the 
stock and junior security holders to an issue of 5 per 
cent. collateral trust bonds at a fair price; the creation 
of a new car tiust to take up the equipment notes which 
will mature during the coming year; no voting trust, and 
a gradual reduction in the fixed charges of the com- 
pany. The liquidation of the receivers’ certificates and 
the floating debt will be accomplished through the funds 
raised by the issue of $10,000,000 collateral trust bonds. 
The amount required to be underwritten to carry out the 
provisions of the plan relating to the refunding of the 
general mortgage coupons is about $8,000,00U,and is to be 
equally divided between New York and Philadelphia, 
and both cities are said to have promised their propor- 
tion. No. provision is made in the plan for the payment 
of the back interest on the ‘‘Poughkeepsie bridge sys- 
tem’’ bonds. The stockholders will not be assessed, but 
they will be asked to subscribe to the collateral trust 
bonds in the proportion of one bond for each $10,000 face 
value of securities. The floating debt,or at least a portion 
of it, will be taken by the holder for a term of years at 
a fair rate of interest, the aim being to pay off current 
liabilities as far as possible and to retire the Receivers’ 
certificates. The stockholders further will be asked to 
elect as directors representatives of the general mort- 
age and income bonds. 


Staten Island Rapid Transit.—The report of the 
railroad company for the year ended June 30 last, shows: 
Gross earnings from operation, $1,031,373; operating ex- 
penses, $664,731; net earnings from operation, $366,641; 
fixed charges, $309,626; net income for the year, $57,014; 
cash on hand, $60,463; profit and loss (deficiency),$114,- 
668; betterments, $348,289. The net income for the pre- 
ceding year was $43,412. 


Union Pacific.—Ex-Judge Cornish, appointed Special 
Master in Chancery to take evidence and report whether 
the petition presented by the Receivers for the Union 
Pacific Railroad should be granted, opened the hearing at 
36 Wall street, New York, this week. The Receivers ask 
for instructions from the court as to the continuance of 
the operation of the following branch lines. whose ea1n- 
ings apear to be insufficient to pay their operating ex- 
penses and taxes: The Carbon Cut-off, Brighton & Boulder 
Branch, Junction City & Fort Kearney, Omaha & South- 
western, Kansas Central, Kansas City & Omaha, Atchison. 
Colorado & Pacfiic, and the Atchison, Jewell County & 
Western railroads. 


Wabash.—The company reports the following results 
of operation for the year ending June 30: 

















1894, 1893. Inc. or Dec. 

Gross earnings............. $12,551,448 $14,224,444 D $1,668,996 
Oper. expemses......... 200 9,850,380 10,807,604 D 977,2-4 
Wet CArHiNGS 5.55 6.06<05 2,721,068 3,412,840 D 691,772 
Miscel. receipts............ 258,862 319,824 D 60;962 
Total incOmMme.......0.000+ 2,979,930 3,736,664 D 752,734 
Tess rebates. ..ccccecsicccs 295,165 313,010 D 17,845 
Net income..........e++.. 2,684,765 3,419,654 D 734,889 
DeRNCEIARES:.. 5 cccescnsasise 497,098 457,368 I 59,730 
Net receipts.....iccecss<s 2,187,667 2,962,286 D 174,619 
ee See aS es ee 2,059,431 2,714,705 I 144,726 
DERG in. cosccamacatwesans $671,764 sur. $247,581 I $919,345 


Last year the company paid $210,000 dividends on its 
debenture A bonds out of the surplus. 


Traffic Notes. 


The Trunk Line Association Executive Committee has 
granted to the Lehigh Valley an increase in the percent- 
age of westbound passenger business allotted to it, based 
upon the fact that the road has its own through line to 
Buffalo, which it had not when the old percentage was 
fixed. The increase, granted on Commissioner Goddard’s 
recommendation, is from 3 per cent. to 5 per cent. on all 
business going in to central traffic territory, and on busi- 
ness to Buffalo and Canadian points from 3 per cent. to 
8 per cent, 

The Minnesota Railroad Commissioners have made an 
order, in the ‘‘Steenerson grain rate case,’’ reducing the 
rates on wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn and the mill pro- 
ducts of such grains on the Great Northern Railwy on its 
lines in Minnesota. The order practically establishes a 
distance tariff on grain, the rate increasing for each five 
miles. The rate per 100 lbs. for 5 miles is 4 cents; 50 
miles, 7.4; 100 miles, 9.4; 150 miles, 11.4; 200 miles, 
12.7; 250 miles, 13.7; 300 miles, 14.7; 350 miles, 15.7; 400 
miles, 16.7. In a memorandum accompanying the order 
the rates aie made to apply to the section from which 
the complaint was made, it being a question whether the 
Commission had jurisdiction, under the complaint in the 
proceedings in this case, to fix the rates for other points 
than those named in the complaint. 

The trustees of the New York & Brooklyn Bridge report 
a loss of $9,212 during the month of August by the re- 
duction in fare from 3 cents a single ticket to 5 cents for 
two tickets, 1,842,426 passengers having bought the 
double tickets. Whether or not there was an increase of 
business, as compared with the same month last year, 
is not stated. 

The executive committee of the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion has taken action looking to the abolition of many of 
the contracts whereby arbitraries on east-bound freight 
to numerous points to New England and New York state 
are absorbed by the lines. It is stated that the deter- 





mination to stop these allowances to the side lines is now 
very strong. 

There is a report from Omaha that the so-called boycott 
against the Union Pacific, inaugurated by the other trans- 
continental passenger lines two years ago, is soon to be 
called off, anda defensive and aggressive combination 
formed between the Union Pacific, the Rock Island and the 
Burlington resist the attempt of the northern lines to 
secure differentials via Portland. Advices from Chicago 
do not substantiate any such idea, and it is believed that 
it has little foundation. 

An attempt is being made to bring about a restoration 
of passenger rates to Texas points, which are generally 
demoralized. 








Chicago Traffic Matters. 





CHICAGO, Sept. 12, 1894. 

Eastbound shipments last week show a slight decrease 
from the preceeding we.k and about 8,000 tons decrease 
from the corresponding week last year. Westbound traffic 
was considerably increased, however, and evened up the 
loss on eastbound. 

Lake rates were steady, but with little strength in the 
grain trade. Corn rates to Buffalo, 13 cents, but with 
some cargoes at 13% cents. Wheat rates to Kingston ad- 
vanced from 2% cents to 2% cents. There was a marked 
increase in eastbound lake traffic especially in grain and 
mill stuffs, over the preceding week. 

The conierence of transcontinental lines reconvened 
last week and continued the discussion of the formation 
of a new passenger agreement, without, however, reach- 
ing any concluson. As the matter now stands the Great 
Northen insists as a conditon to its becoming a member 
that it be granted a differential via Portland and the Ore- 
gon Railway & Navigaton Co., and also that it be assured 
of satisfactory interchange facilites with the Southern Pa- 
cific. The latter intimates that it will agree to differential 
after an agreement is adopted; that it will in fact state 
positively that it will do so then, but not before. The 
Atchison, however, really holds the key to the situation, 
and owing to the absence of its Passenger Traffic Manager 
has as yet given no expression of its polcy. It is sus- 
pected that none will be given until Receiver Walker a1- 
tives and enters upon the duties of the office, when the 
matter will come before him. The conference stands ad- 
journed until Sept. 19. 

The meeting of General Managers of Central Traffic 
roads held Sept. 7 was fully attended and considerable 
discussion of the demoralized condition of both freight 
and passenger rates took place. The result was the 
adoption of a resolution restoring rates on live stock and 
placing house products eastbound to the basis in effect 
prior to the recent reductions, to go into effect Sept. 22; 
and notice of the canceliation of the rates of Sept. 4 has 
been given. It remains to be seen whether the advanze 
will be,maintained or not. The new rates (New York 
basis) are: Cattle, 28 cents; sheep, 30 cents; hogs, 30 
cents; horses and mules, 60 cents; dressed beet (and 
hogs when loaded with beef) 45 cents c. L.; dressed hogs 
and sheep, 45 cents, c. L. per 100 lbs. 

The passenger problems were referred to three com- 
mitees constituted of the General Passenger Agents of 
lines initial at Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis respec- 
tively, to prepare plans for the distribution of the busi- 
ness and to report to the general meeting on Sept 27. 

The lake and rail rates,which have been very unstable 
for the past two months, have again been restored to the 
agreed tariffs adopted last Spring, to date from Aug. 10. 
In connection with this restoration a division of the ton- 
nage has been agreed to on all traffic from Lakes Su- 
perior and Michigan to the seaboard, including export 
traffic. Lake Erie business is not included, but as the 
Toledo rail lines have given notice of an advance with a 
restoration of the 20-cent rate from East St. Louis to New 
York via Toledo, these lines will apparently work in har- 
mony with the rest. This action of the lake and rail 
lines in connection with the action of the all-rail lines 
ought to insure the stability of rates during the re- 
mainder of the navigation season. 

The Illinois Central has cancelled the grain tariff 
which made a rate of 3 cents lower from certain Illinois 
junctions via Kankakee than from Chicago, about which 
Chicago grain dealers have been protesting. 

There is some apprehension that the long limits on 
return portions of Grand Army tickets will prove a dis- 
turbing feature of the Chicago market for some time, but 
the associations are endeavoring to minimize the evil as 
much as possible. 

The Monon took the lead in the excursion squabble 
from Indianapolis last Saturday, with a rate of $1 for the 
round trip. 

The Burlington has contracted to run 28 special trains 
for the Galesburg races, commencing Sept. 17. 

Some of the business houses are endeavoring to secure 
a modification of the rules of the associations requiring 
mileage tickets to be signed by the purchaser, so as 
presence of the ticket agent from whom purchased, that 
to allow sich signature to be affixed in the presence 
of the local ticket agent at ary poi: t to.which the ticket 
may be sent, whether the agent is employed by the is- 
suing line or not. 

Large excursions were brought to Chicago Sept. 8 by 
the Chicago Great-Western, the Alton, the Burlington, 
the Monon, the St. Paul and the Illinois Central. 

The shipments of eastbound freight, not including live 
stock, from Chicago, by all the ilnes for the week end- 
ing Sept. 8 amounted to 44,183 tons, against 48,059 tons 
during the preceding week, a decrease of 3,876 tons and 
against 52,236 tons for the corresponding week last year. 
The proportions cairied by each road were: 
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| WEEK WEEK 
TO SEPT. 8. TO SEPT. 1. 
ROADs. | | eee 
| Tons. | p.c. | Tons. | p.c. 
| 
| 

Michigan Central aces 3 565 8.1 5,836 12.0 
VARGA osicis ara ceisjcaieee, se 3,525 8.0 | 4,497 9.4 
Lake Shore & Mich. Scuth.. 4,525 10.2 | 4,900 10.2 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago. 4.821 10.9 | 5,455 11.4 
Pitts., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis 6,212 14.1 | 5,649 11.6 
Baltimore & Ohio........... 3,023 6.8 | 2,936 6.1 
Chicago & Grand Trunk.... 5,373 12:2 | “4652 9.7 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis} 6,203 14.0 | : 11.6 
Chicago Gi. Bcie) 66s nsec. 5.258 11.9 | 5,691 11.8 
(oa Oe Oe 3)<) Se | 1.677 3.8 2,988 6.2 
TR sca iecitaccuinneeees 44,183 , 100.0 48,059 100.0 














Of the above shipments 1,357 tons were flour, 10,809 
tons grain and mill stuff, 10,333 tons cured meats, 9,601 tons 
dressed beef, 1,334 tons butter, 2,095 tons hides and 3,859 
tons lumber. The three Vanderbilt lines carried 32.3 
pet cent., the two Pennsylvania lines 25.0 per cent., Lake 
lines carried 73,335 tons against 56,123 tons last week. 
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